•  I'liili)  is  the  last  issue  «f  the  first  semester,  eompleting 
your  quota  of  four  issues  of  ('o~ed  for  the  first 
semester. 

I'here  Hill  Ik*  no  January  issue  l>eeause  of  the  mid¬ 
term  interval.  The  next  issue  you  reetdve  will  l»e  dated 
February,  19.W. 

If  you  did  not  enter  a  full-y«*ar  suhseription,  he 
sure  your  teaeher  has  your  Co-ed  order  for  the  second 
semester! 


.  .  .  and  that's  nhat  hc  mean!  Write  us 
a  po!>traril,  Ki\inK  >oiir  itpiniun  on  any 
suhjert  and  rritiri‘>m  of  any  kind — 
brirkhats  or  orrhids.  ^  c  want  to  know 
H-hnl'it  on  \nur  mind.  Other  readers 
do,  too.  Address  Letters  Editor,  Co-ed, 
33  ^  est  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

— The  Editors 


llil  I  i  1 


Dear  Editor: 

1  am  a  senior  and  I  really  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  and  using  Co-ed. 

The  reasons;  “jam  Session”  always 
has  an  interesting  subject  on  which  I 
can  give  a  talk  at  our  club  meetings. 
(Everyone  likes  to  find  «)ut  the  opinions 
of  teen-agers  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.)  Co-ed  alwa\  s  carries  the 
latest  in  fashion  news.  “Here’s  How” 
gives  me  ideas  and  hints  that  I  have 
used.  .And,  Ix'st  of  all,  the  short  stories 
are  e.\cellent. 

—Veto  V.  Wilson 
Middh'sboro  (Ky.)  11. S. 


Dear  Editin: 

This  is  the  second  year  I’ve  received 
Co-ed,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it’s  a  won¬ 
derful  magazine.  I  like  the  free  booklets 
and  recipes,  and  1  send  away  for  nearly 
all  that  are  offered.  I  enjoy  every  article 
in  the  magazine. 

—Anne  McManus,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


Dear  Editor: 

Co-ed  is  great!  I  particularly  like  the 
beauty  tips,  the  fashions,  the  recipes. 
These  features  have  helped  me  a  lot. 
There’s  only  one  thing  I  dislike.  It’s  that 
Co-ed  does  not  continue  through  the 
summer.  This  last  summer  1  missed  it  so 
much.  Can’t  you  do  something  about 
that? 

—Nancy  Burnett,  Zeigler,  111. 

Nancy,  yours  is  one  of  inanv  requests 
for  summer  issues  of  Co-ed.  We  are  in¬ 
terested  in  taking  a  poll  of  all  those  who 
want  to  receive  our  magazine  in  the 
summer  months.  So  won’t  the  rest  of 
you  please  just  drop  a  post  card  to  us? 


Fa.shion  models,  the  jrirls  who  know  all  about  clothes,  say 
“Ship’ll  Shores  are  the  grreatest.  We  love  to  get  ’em,  and 
we  love  to  give  ’em.”  Here,  the  ruffle-front  blouse  and  the 
tucked  empire  overblouse. ..in  no-iron  Dacron-pima. 
Shown,  too:  the  daisy  print  shirt  in  iridescent  cotton,  and 
the  lantern  plaid  overblouse  in  broadcloth. 

Girls,  teens,  niis.ses  sizes...  just  2.50  to  3.98 


Dear  Editor: 

We  enjoy  every  section  of  Co-ed. 
Y’our  patterns  are  particularly  fine.  It 
isn’t  often  that  we  can  find  formals  that 
meet  with  the  approval  of  most  girls. 
The  ones  you  show  make  us  feel  com¬ 
fortable  ajid  self-confident. 

—Peggy  Toon 
St.  Mary's  Girls  //.  S. 
Phoenix.  .\riz. 
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CHRISTMAS  19.", « 

We  bring  in  the  holly,  the  ivy,  the  pine, 

The  .spruce  and  the  hemlock  together  we  twine; 
With  evergreen  branches  our  walls  we  array 
For  the  keeping  of  Christmas,  our  high  holiday, 
(dory  to  Cod  in  the  highest  we  sing, 

I’eiice  and  good  will  are  the  tidings  we  bring. 
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OUR  FRONT  COVER 

What's  more  Christmosy  than  a  family  scene  like  this  one?  You'll 
find  many  expressions  of  ways  for  families  to  be  happy  together 
in  this,  our  family,  issue.  For  family  fun,  make  ornaments  of 
quilted  foil  (see  p.  38)  and  have  a  trim-the-tree  party  (see  p.  4). 
Cover  photo  courtesy  of  Kaiser  Aluminum  Corp. 
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(CHRISTMAS  E\'E  is  a  time  when  most  families  get  to- 
gether  to  decorate  the  tree.  This  year,  why  not  give 
the  occasion  a  very  personal  touch?  Plan  a  family  party, 
hostessed  by  you.  Christmas  is  a  time  of  doing  for  others. 
Doing  for  your  own  family  is  the  best  present  you  can  give 
them.  Come  along  and  see  how  we’ve  planned  this  festive 
oce.ision.  .\11  you  have  to  do  is  to  follow  the  plan. 

You  can  make  it  a  real  occasion  hy  writing  out  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  entire  family  which  you’ll  post  where  all  will 
see  it.  It  can  be  placed  on  the  breakfast  table  a  few  days 
ahead,  or  if  you  have  a  family  bulletin  board,  put  it  up 
there.  You  might  write  it  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum: 

Memo 

To:  .Yll  the  Smiths 
From:  Janie  Smith 

Be  a  guest  in  your  own  home  on  December  24,  at 
•  6:30  p.m.  You’re  in  for  a  big  surprise! 

Here’s  the  plan.  Step  1:  Of  course,  your  Christmas  tree 
will  already  be  there— ready  to  1h'  glorified.  You’ll  get  out 
the  family  store  of  Christmas  balls  and  lights  collected 
through  the  years,  and  the  shining  new  original  ornaments 
you’\e  had  so  much  fun  making.  (See  some  on  our  cover- 
easy  directions  appear  on  p.  38.)  Step  2:  You’ll  prepare  a 
delicious  supper.  Step  3:  You’ll  think  up  a  number  of  ac¬ 
tivities  to  keep  everyone’s  spirits  high. 

Musical  Note 

The  fun  starts  right  away.  Yoji’ll  Ireg,  borrow,  or  buy 
records  of  Christmas  carols  and  favorite  popular  songs 
with  a  holiday  note.  The  strains  of  music  will  be  heard  as 
soon  as  the  family  gathers.  The  mood  set,  ever\body  will 
have  a  hand  in  decorating  the  tree.  Let  Mom  and  Dad  use 
their  ingenuity  as  chief  tree  decorators.  You  and  junior  can 
help  by  handing  them  ornaments. 

The  main  highlight  of  the  evening  will  be  the  supper 
which  you’ve  prepared.  What  a  decorative  array  of  food 
you’ll  have  if  you  follow  our  menu!  The  foods  are  de¬ 
liberately  tied  in  with  the  traditional  holiday  colors— red 
and  green.  Yoji  might  decorate  your  tablecloth  as  shown  in 
our  photo.  Trees  and  balls  are  cut  out  of  red  and  green 
colored  paper.  Use  your  creative  talent  to  design  them  with 
crayon  or  white  ink.  Use  transparent  tape  to  make  them 
adhere  to  the  cloth. 

The  table  will  be  set  simply,  buffet  style.  Bring  out  the 


family’s  best  silverware  and  pretty,  shining  clean  plates. 
You’ll  need  mugs  for  the  nog  (glasses  will  also  do)  and  a 
pitcher  for  serving  it.  If  you  don’t  own  a  wooden  salad 
bow  l,  any  large  bowl  will  do.  By  all  means,  have  Christmasy 
paper  napkins.  .\nd  as  a  special  attraction  you  might  have 
festive  Christmas  candles. 

As  for  the  preparation  of  the  focxl,  turn  to  page  6  for 
recipes  to  make  the  dishes  on  the  menu.  That  cheese  ball 
centerpiece  which  you  see  on  the  tray  of  cokl  cuts  in  the 
photo  is  garnished  with  pimiento-stuffed,  sliced  green  olives. 
This  is  a  nifty  idea  to  use  for  any  number  of  occasions 
when  food  is  the  star.  It’s  tasty  and  easy  to  shape.  .Ynd 
furthermore,  should  there  be  anything  left  of  it,  it  can  be 
reshaped,  refrigerated  and  served  again  the  next  day  as  an 
hors  d’oeuvre  for  Christmas  company!  The  red-and-green 
bean  salad  will  taste  better  if  it’s  made  a  day  in  advance 
and  chilled.  .\lso,  you’ll  want  to  whip  up  the  Cherrv’ 
Holiday  Sugar  Cookies  ahead  of  time.  Of  course,  you'll 
shop  for  cold  cuts,  bread,  and  a  box  of  assorted  chocolate 
candies  in  advance.  Make  the  eggnog  a  little  while  before 
the  party  starts.  That  way  you'll  be  free  to  keep  the  festivi¬ 
ties  merry. 

The  Big  Surprise 

Now  you  have  a  real  surprise  for  your  parents.  You’ve 
been  ingenious  enough  to  ferret  out  some  tunes  that  were 
popular  when  Mom  and  Dad  were  courting.  You  play  the 
first  one.  You  see  a  glow  come  into  their  eyes.  Their  feet 
start  tapping.  .\nd  you  say,  “Why  don’t  you  dance?’’  They 
do.  If  you  should  ask  them  how  long  it’s  been  since  thev’ve 
danced  together,  you  may  discover  that  it’s  Ixhmi  some  time. 
Before  you  know  it,  you’re  all  dancing. 

P'rom  that  point  on.  it  w  ill  be  (juite  natural  to  ask  Mom  and 
Dad  to  reminisce  about  their  own  childhood  Christmases. 
.411  of  you  will  find  out  things  you  probably  never  knew 
before.  Once  your  parents  get  started  down  Memory  Lane, 
it  will  be  hard  to  stop  them.  .4nd  probably  your  sisters 
and  brothers  will  begin  to  express  their  feelings  about 
Christmas,  too. 

\Nhen  the  evening  is  over,  you’ll  have  a  wonderful 
memory  for  everyone  in  the  years  to  come.  .Also  this  may 
be  the  beginning  of  a  tradition  in  your  family.  Each  year, 
someone  can  play  host  or  hostess  for  the  people  who  mean 
the  most  to  you— your  family. 

Happy  Christmas  and  a  Merry  New  Year! 
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*  American  Blue  Cheese-Olive  Ball 


1 

1 
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ru|>  rruiiiliitMt  Amoriran  liliie 
(abtiul  5  oz.) 

K-mz.  |tarka|K<‘  croain 

grali‘(i  ('.li<‘d<lar  clircMc 
(about  'i  lb.) 


1  tsp.  ^  orof^UTshire 
sauce 

’4  cup  chopped  pi- 
iiiienlo-siiifTcd  jcrccn 
oli\es 

Sliced  piiiiienlo-sliifTed 
Itreeii  olives 


2  ibsp.  milk 


Conihiiie  du-i-se.  milk,  ami  Worcestersluro  sauce.  Bi'at  until 
creamy.  A<ld  cliopiH'cl  olives;  mix  well.  Shape  into  h.ill  in 
wa\e<l  pap«T.  (^Ihll  2  hours,  or  until  firm.  Hemove  p-nvr  ami 
garnish  with  slieeil  olives.  Serve  with  crackers  as  cK-siretl. 


'*  Red-  and  Green-Bean  Salad 


4 

2 

1 


1-lb.  can  red  kidney  bt'ans. 
Mell-drain<‘d 

1-lb.  rails  rut  green  beans, 
drained 

cup  sliced  sHe«-l  gherkins 


I  large  red  onion, 
sliced 

1  cup  sugar 
1  cup  xinegar 


'3  cup  salad  or  olixe  oil 


Comhine  .ill  ingreilients.  Mix  well.  Cover  and  chill  1  to  2 
days  Ix  tore  serving.  M.tkes  alxout  S  servings. 

Co-ed 


*  Cherry  Holiday 

1  cups  sifted  cake  Hour 
2*3  tsp.  baking  powder 

•  2  tsp.  salt 
-3  cup  shortening 
1'4  cups  granulated  sugar 

2  eggs 


Sugar  Cookies 

1  tsp.  xanilla 

2  tbsp.  niarascbino 
cherry  juice 

1 4  cup  chopped  niarascbi' 
no  cherries,  drained, 
(about  10  cln-rries) 


Sift  Hour,  haking  powder,  .ind  salt  together.  Cream  short¬ 
ening  with  .sugar  until  light  and  Huffy.  .Add  eggs  and  vanill.i 
and  mix  well.  .Add  sifted  ingredients  alternately  with  cherry 
juice,  mixing  well  after  i-aeh  addition.  Add  cherries;  mix  well. 
Chill  thoroughly.  Holl  out  on  lightly  Hoiired  surface  to  !H-ineli 
thickness.  Cut  into  desiri-d  shaiX'S  with  Houred  eiMikie  cutters. 
Place  on  lightly  greased  haking  sheets.  B.ike  in  hot  oven 
(400°  F. )  5  to  7  minutes,  or  until  lightly  browned.  Frost  and 
g;irnish  with  additional  maraschino  cherries,  ;i.s  desired.  Make.s 
about  5  do/eii  2/j-inch  ciKikies. 


*  Fluffy  Eggnog 

Iff)  cups  instant  nonfat  '4  tsp.  almond  extract 

dry  milk  crystals  2*2  cups  whipped  instant 

3^4  cups  water  nonfat  dry  milk  crystals^ 

3  eggs,  separated  .Nutmeg 

1  tsp.  xanilla 

Mix  instant  crystals  and  w;iter;  stir  lightly.  Beat  egg  yolks 
until  thick  and  lemon-colored.  .Add  reliciuefied  instant  cry  stals, 
vanilla  and  almond  extract;  mix  well.  Cook  over  low  heat,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly,  5  minutes.  Meanwhile,  Ixat  egg  whites  until 
stiff,  but  not  dry.  Fold  egg  whites  into  whipped  iastant  crys- 


stals.  .Aild  egg  white  mixture  to  egg  yolk  mixture;  mix  lightly. 
Serve  sprinkled  with  nutmeg.  Makes  6  servings. 

“To  uhip  iiistont  nonfat  drij  indk  crystals  (makes  alKiiit  2!j 
cups ) :  • 

Mix  }i  cup  instant  nonfat  dry  milk  crystals  with  S  cup  ice  • 
w.itcr  in  Ixowl.  Whip  until  soft  peaks  form  (about  3-4  minutes). 
.Adtl  2  tbsp.  lemon  juice.  Continue  beating,  while  gradually 
adding  enp  sugar,  until  stiff  pe.iks  form  (3-4  minutes  longer). 

To  eil 


Fudge  Squares 

2  6-oz.  packages  (2  cups)  -3  cup  sweelelied  coil- 
semi-sweel  chiwolale  morsels  deiised  milk  ' 

1  tsp.  xanilla 

Melt 'semi-sweet  chocolate  morsels  over  hot,  not  boiling, 
water  in  top  of  ilouble  boiler.  Bemove  from  heat.-  Stir  in  milk 
and  vanilla.  Mix  well.  Turn  into  an  H-inch  sipiare  p.m.  (ait 
into  sipi.ires.  Chill.  Makes  alxmt  Di  lbs. 

e.i  f.i 


Pineapple  Candy  Squares 

4  envelopes  unffaxoreil  -2  ibsp.  coriislarch 

gelatin  I  can  (20  ounces)  crushed 

2  cups  granulated  sugar  pineapple- 

•4  tsp.  salt  3  tbsp.  lemon  juice 

*4  cup  (in«‘ly  chopped  nuts 

Combine  gehitinc,  sugar,  salt,  and  cornstarch  in  s;mcep.m; 
mix  well.  Stir  in  pineapple;  bring  to  a  full  boil,  stirring  until 
gelatine  and  sug;ir  are  thoroughly  dissolved.-  Simmer  20  min¬ 
utes,  stirring  freipiently.  Hemove  from  heat;  stir  in  lemon  juice 
and  nuts.  Turn  into  an  S-ineh  sipiare  pan  which  h.is  lieen 
rinsed  w  ith  cold  xxater.  (and  until  firm,  about  4  hours,  or  over¬ 
night.  When  ready  to  cut,  loosen  around  edges  with  tip  of 
paring  knife.  Invert  on  Ixiard  lightly  coxeretl  with  confec¬ 
tioners’  sugar.  Cut  into  sipiares;  roll  in  additional  confectioners’ 
sugar.  Makes  2!i  lbs. 

*  i  *0 


Minted  Walnuts 


li  cup  light  corn  syrup  I  tsp.  essence  of  pcppermiiil- 
I  cup  granulated  sugar  10  marshmallows 

Clip  water  ,3  cups  walnut  halves 

Combine  syrup,  sugar,  and  w;iter  in  a  saucepan.  Cook  oxer 
medium  heat,  stirring  constantly  until  mixture  boils,  (amtinue 
cooking  to  soft  ball  stage  (238°  F. )  or  until  a  simill  amount 
of  mixture  forms  a  soft  ball  when  tested  in  verx'"  cold  w.iter. 
Bemove  from  heat;  (piickly  add  essence  of  peppermint  and 
marshmallows.  Stir  until  marshmallows  are-ilissolved.  .Adil  wal¬ 
nut  h.dves.  Stir  until  walnuts  are  well  coated.  Four  onto  w  .ixed 
paper.  Separate  walnuts  halves  while  still  warm.  .Makes  I'i  lbs. 
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It  iiy  should  this  hoy  he  any  different 

from  the  others,  when  she 

and  her  family  were  still  the  sanw? 

By  AHLIvM:  n\LK 

'1 

HE  HOUSE  was  on  Vine  Street  at  tlie  end  of  a  block. 
There  was  a  \\  ide  poreli  across  the  trout,  and  the  whole  place 
s(“eined  to  sprawl  comfortably.  There  was  a  big  lawn  with 
thick,  green  grass  th.it  was  spring)  to  walk  on  and  late  sum¬ 
mer  flowers  were  blooming  ever)  where,  ft  was  the  kind  of 
plage  that  .Margaret  Morgan  could  fall  in  love  with,  a  pl.ice 
th.it  could  really  be  home. 

•  “But  it  won’t  ever  be,’*  she  thought  bitterly.  “It’s  like  all 
the  rest.’’ 

ft  was  just  another  roof,  another  set  of  rooms,,  another 
pl.ice  to  hang  her  clothes  and  e.it  her  meals  for  .the  ne.\t 
three  months.  Or  would  they  be  lucky  enough  to  stay  longer 
this  time? 

She  went  up  the  front  walk,  feeling  completely  w  rung  out. 
The  first  day.  at  a  new  school  was  always  hard.  Her  face 
ached  from  so  much  stiff  smiling.  It  seemed  she  .should  be 
used  to  it  b)  now,  but  sbe  never  real!)  was. 

Inside  the  house,  the  curtains  were  .up,  and  from  the 
kitchen  there  was  the  clink  of  silver  and  the  smell  of  ham¬ 
burgers  liAiiig.  .ft  was  always  hamburgers  oil  the  first-night 
in’  a  new  house. 

•  “Mother'.’’ 

“Eollo’w  )our  nose!  ”  her  mother  called  back  gaily. 

Margan  t  frow  ned.  N\  by  did  .Mother  have  to  be  so  cbeer- 
ful  about  it?  It- was  as  if  sbe  liked  this  nomad  type  of  life. 

“Eor  me,  home  is  wHiere  your  father -i.s,’’  Mother  always 
said.  “Don  t  worr)  ,  dear.  One  of  these  days  your  father  w  ill 
get.th.it  promotion'  lie’s  after.  1  hen  well  settle  in  one  place 
for  )ears  and  )ears!  ” 

But  .M.irgaret  knew  th.it  by  tbe  time  this  ever  happened, 
it  would  be  too  kite  for  her.  Why,  she  couldn’t  even  have  a 
steady  date!  What  bo)  w.uited  to  get  serious  about  a  girl 
only  to  have  ber  move  away  before  he  hardly  knew  what 
color  her  e)  es  w  ere? 

.\fter  flipping  the  h.unburgers  iner  in  the  siz/Iing  skillet, 
her  mother  lookeil  up  and  smiled.  “How  was  it?” 

“Like  alw.us.”  M.irg.iret  replied;  “Mother,  did  tht'  mail¬ 
man  leave  an)  thing?  1  stopped  iii  at  the  post' office  on  the 
way  to  school -and  gave  them  our  name  and  address.’’ 

“No.  There  was  nothing.  Expecting  something  important 
from  Blakesburg'?’’ 

.\nger  snapped  like  brittle  wood  inside  Margaret.  The 
■  words  came  tumbling  out  befilre  she  could  stop  them. 

“Don’t  be  sill)!  Wh)  would  1  be  looking  lor  an) tiling  from 
Bl.ikesburg?  Th.it’s  just  one  of  those  towns  where  we  lived, 
just  line  of  those  stop-overs  of  ours!” 

Margaret  clenched  her  fists  and  w  ent  blindly  to  the  room 
that  was  to  be  hers.  She  slammed  the  door  shut  and  leaned 
against  it,  hurt  threading  through  her  like  needle  pricks  and 
touching  ever)  nerve. 

(Coiitiniird  on  pa^c  ti) 
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Ji  ctne  in  -/^cticiv 


She  Has  the  Reeipe 
for  Sueeess 


This  it  Ann  Zekauskas 
whose  specialty  is  pre¬ 
paring  foods  for  TV 
commercials. 


M.WY  sensible  girls  will  go  to 
i  ^  the  trouble  of  getting  a  degree  in 
home  economics  and  then  set  out  delib¬ 
erately  to  distort  much  of  what  the\Ve 
learned.  .\nn  Zekauskas  is  one  \  ery  sen¬ 
sible  girl  who’s  done  jiist  that  but  with 
good  reason.  She’s  a  \ oung  woman  w  ith 
the  highly  specialized  job  of  preparing 
the  dishes  and  food  sou  see  in  television 
commercials. 

W  hat  looks  good  on  the  dining-room 
table  can  often  look  about  as  tempting 
as  a  wet  blotter  under  the  T\  cameras— 
until  .\nn  goes  to  work.  It’s  her  job  to 
see  that  the  cheese  soiiffle  not  oiiK  rises 
but  sta\  s  up  for  as  much  as  an  hour  or 
more.  How  does  she  do  it?  It’s  really 
quite  simple.  A  little  cotton  will  make 
the  souffle  inedible  but  will  prompt 
viewers  to  grab  their  coats  and  go  out 
to  'buy  the  sponsor’s  product.  This  is 
how  .\nn  prepares  the  souffle:  She  bakes 
the  souffle,  then  cuts  the  crown  off  and 
places  it  on  top  of  another  casserole 
that’s  been  stuffed  with  cotton  to  the 
brim;  then  she  sets  the  crown  on  top. 
Presto,  she  h.is  a  souffle  that  w  ill  remain 
perked  up  till  it's  photographed. 

When  .\nn  graduated  from  Pennssl- 
vania  State  University  in  1950  with  a 
home  economics  degree,  she  found  her 
w  ay  into  food  photographs .  At  first  she 
prepared  food  for  the  color  shots  \ ou’ve 
.seen  in  many  of  the  national  magazines. 
Then  she  got  her  break  in  television. 
Her  first  network  show  was  Sealtest’s 
/fig  Top.  More  rec“ently  .\nn  has  worked 
on  all  of  NBU’s  Shirinj  Temple  Slortf 
Book  shows,  including  “Mother  Goose,” 
which  w  ill  be  seen  on  Dec.  21. 

‘This  is  a  tremendously  satisfying 


job,”  says  .\nn,  whose  charm  is  matched 
by  her  efficiency  and  talent.  “You’ve  got 
to  be  on  your  toes  ever\  minute,  but  the 
pressures  don’t  bother  me  and  I  like  the 
excitement. .  This  is  a  new  field  that’s 
alive  and  challenging.”  It  is  new,  and 
.\nn  is  one  of  its  top  people  in  spite  of 
her  youth. 

“1  love  to  cook,  of  course,”  says  .■Knn. 
“.And  I  alwass  waiited  a  career  that 
w  ould  call  on  my  .sense  of  line,  color, . 
and  form.  This  is  the  perfect  answer,  as 
far  as  I’m  concerned,  and  I  think  many 
girls  w  ith  home  economics  backgrounds 
w  ould  be  interested  in  this  line  of  work 
if  they  just  knew  more  about  it.” 

The  job  offers  some  problems,  natu¬ 
rally.  Once  a  sponsor  wanted  .\nn  to 
cheat  a  little  with  his  product— to  show 
a  few  more  vegetables  in  a  particular 
di.sh  than  actually  came  out  of  the  can. 
In  sittiations  like  this.  .\nn  has  to  use 
judgment  and  tact.  She  must  make  all 
foods  appear  as  attractive  as  possible, 
but  she  can’t  lead  her  audience  to  be¬ 
lieve  the\'re  going  to  get  something 
they’re  not  when  they  open  a  can  or 
bake  a  cake  “like  they  did  on  T\’.” 

One  of  .Ann’s  season.il  problems  are 
Hies.  “It  gets  especially  bad  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.”  says  .Ann.  “1  simply  spray 
ever\thing  with  insect  repellent.  Then 
all  I  can  do. is  cross  my  fingers  and  hope 
that  during  a  close-up  one  of  them 
doesn’t  tramp  through  food  that  looks 
good  enough  to  eat.  ” 

After  the  show,  to  add  to  her  worries, 
Ann  has  to  snatch  uj>  e\  er\  thing  before 
the  stagehands  eat  it.  “Once  1  caught 
one  of  them  idmut  to  dive  into  a  fruit 
pie  loaded  with  DDT!” 


The  Gypsy  Heart 

{Coutinued  from  pofic  7)  • 

Of  course,  Dick  hadn’t  written,  even 
though  he’d  promised  there  would  be  a 
letter  waiting  for  her  when  they  arrived 
here.  By  now  Dick  had  already  forgot¬ 
ten  her.  There  were  plenty  of  other  girls 
in  Blakesburg,  girls  who  woidd  alwaxs 
live  there,  who  would  always  be  there 
when  he  wanted  to  phone  or  take  them 
out.  Why  bother  with  some  girl  who 
had  drifted  into  town  for  a  short  while 
and  then  drifted  out  again? 

She  heard  Chuck  come  home,  the 
door  banging  behind  him. 

“Don’t  slam  the  door,”  Mother  called. 

She  always  told  Chuck  that,  but 
Chuck  kept  banging  it  anyway.  There 
was  a  (|uick  thump  at  Margaret’s  door. 

“Hey!”  Chuck  yelled. 

“(!ome  on  in,”  Margafet  answered. 

Chuck  shoved  •  the  door  open  and 
leaned  in  the  doorway,  hands  in  his 
pockets.  “M’hat  do  you  think?” 

“It’s  like  all  the  other  schools,”  she 
shrugged. 

“Yeah.”  Chuck  grunted,  then  added 
with  a  mischievous  grin,  “some  cute 
chicks  here  though.” 

“Why  bother?” 

“What’s  with  you?  Oh.  1  see.  No  let¬ 
ter  from  Dick,  huh?  Remember,  Sis,  I 
warned  son  about  him.” 

But  w  hat  would  Clmck  know  about 
Dick  or  the  way  she’d  felt  about  him? 
Cdiuck  had  never  really  Ix'en  serious 
about  a  girl,  and  that  made  all  the  dif- ' 
ference  in  the  world.  Some  day,  he’d 
know  w  hat  it  was  like  to  pull  his  heart  ■ 
up  by  the  roots  w  hen  they  moved  away. 

Dad  came  home  early,  the  way  he 
always  did  on  their  first  night  in  a  new 
town,  as  if  by  w  ay  of  apology  for  doing 
this  to  his  family. 

“There’s  a  good  movie  plax  ing  dow  n- 
town.  What  sav  we  all  go?  Let  the  un-- 
packing  go  hang.  ” 

Margaret  could  fei*!  her  father  watch¬ 
ing  her  anxiou.sly.  Mother  must.have  told 
him  w  hat  she’ll  said.  Now  he  was  tr\  ing 
to  make  up  for  it.  Going  to  a  nv)vie 
would  scarceb  do  it!  Margaret  escapeil 
the  table  as  ipiickly  as  she  could  and 
started  for  the  privacx  of  her  room.  But 
Dad  stopped  her, 

“Wait  a  second,  luiney.” 

She  tensed  herself,  fighting  for  con¬ 
trol.  .Any  moment  now'  the  wall  of  tears 
that  was  building  inside  her  was  going 
to  break  dow  n. 

“What’s  the  matter.  Little  Gyps\?” 

It  w  as  a  pet  name,  one  he’d  called  her 
for  as  long  as  she  could  remember. 
Mostly  because  she  was  olive-skinned 
with  thick,  black  hair  and  eyes  that  w  i‘re 
a  velvet  brown. 

I  (Continued  on  fxige  33) 
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CHAPTER  4 


TF  YOU  were  to  meet  the  most  iwpular  teen-age  Powers,  ot  the  Powers  Model  Agency  (where  Carol 

A  models,  girls  like  Carol  Lynley  and  Lydia  Schaeffer,  got  her  start)  and  Candy  Jones,  of  the  Conover 

the  first  thing  you’d  notice  about  them  is  that  they  Agency  (Lydia’s  agent)  agree  that  their  models 

wear  very  little  make-up.  Does  this  surprise  you?  should;  “Make  down,”  not  “make-up!”  What  they’re 

Perhaps  so.  Since  their  stock  in  trade  is  their  photo-  really  telling  the  girls  is  this;  Your  skin  is  young, 

genic  loveliness,  you  might  think  that  they  would  dewy,  fresh,  has  that  peaches-and-cream  look.  Make 

try  to  help  nature  ;Uoug.  But  no!  the  most  of  this  youthful,  natural  beauty.  Apply 

These  girls  take  advice  from  people  who  are  ex-  make-up  sparingly.  Emphasize  the  natural  look!  Be 

perts  on  what  makes  girls  hiok  beautiful.  Both  John  yourself! 


Ye$  or  no^  do  you  makt>  it  n  habit — 

to  base  your  iiiake-iip  on  a  face  that's  ahsoliitely  clean? 
to  use  special  make-up  when  ymi  have  skin  eruptions? 
to  keep  powder  piifTs  fresh  as  a  ilaisy  'f 
to  choose  the  ri^ht  shade  of  piiwah'r  for  sour  skin? 
to  use  powder  with  a  li^ht  hand? 

to  choose  a  lipstick  that  hlends  with  yoiir  ctdorin^? 

to  avoiti  chan^in^  the  shap<‘  of  your  eyehrows? 

to  try  for  tht^  natural  look  at  all  times? 

to  avoid  eyestrain  and  fatigue  for  beauty V  sake? 

to  he  your  own  expert  when  yon  buy  a  fragrance  for  yourself? 


The  coiTcct  an.swer  to  each  (|uostion  is  “yes.”  If  you  answered  “no”  to 
some  questions,  it  mt-ans  that  you  do  need  this  refresher  course  in  make-up. 
Put  the  suggestions  in  these  pages  into  daily  action  and  you’ll  always  be 
made  up  to  look  lovely. 


Apply  your  cosmetics  like  an  artist  to  make  a  pretty  picture 


T  T OW  DO  you  acquire  that  much-desired  “natural  look” 
w  hen  applying  make-up?  You’ll  allow  your  healthy  skin 
color  to  glow  without  a  heavy  make-up  mask  to  cover  it  up. 
You’ll  use  a  light  touch  when  you  apply  powder  and  lipstick. 
You’ll  choose  clear  red,  pink,  or  coral  lipstick  shades,  avoid¬ 
ing  heavy  theatrical  purples  and  oranges.  You’ll  avoid  eye 
make-up  exc-ept  for  siiecial  evening  occasions.  If  you  follow 
these  precautions,  you’ll  look  natural.  You’ll  look  like  yourself. 

5  Beauty  Tricks 

1.  Before  applving  any  make-up,  start  with  a  scrupulously 
clean  face.  Wash  >our  face  with  a  mild  soap  and  lukewarm 
water.  Remove  traces  of  soap  with  generous  dousings  of 


cool  water.  Then  dry  the  face  with  a  soft-textured  towel. 

2.  Never  apply  fresh  make-up  over  old.  It  will  cake  and 
look  messy. 

3.  Don’t  go  to  bed  with  make-up  on.  This  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  rough,  bumpy  skin  and  clogged  pores. 

4.  If  your  skin  is  irritated,  erupted  in  pimples  or  black¬ 
heads,  use  special  make-up  until  you’ve  cleared  up  the  con¬ 
dition.  (See  Coed’s  Beauty  Book,  Chapter  1,  Your  Skin, 
September,  1958,  issue.) 

5.  Keep  powder  puffs  or  sponges  which  come  in  contact 
with  the  face  immaculately  clean.  Wash  them  regularly  in 
lukewarm  water.  If  you  use  disposable  puffs,  don’t  forget 
to  dispose  of  them! 


Co-ed’s  Beauty  Book 


Powder  Pointers 

Powder,  sparingly  applied,  gives  the  complexion  a  smooth 
l(K)k.  If  you  have  average  skin,  you’ll  want  to  use  powder 
in  a  shade  close  to  that  of  your  own  skin.  If,  however,  your 
skin  is  pale,  sallow,  or  very  white,  choose  a  pink,  or  rose- 
toned  powder.  If  your  skin  is  olive,  you  need  a  copper 
shade.  If  your  skin  is  pink,  then  a  beige  powder  is  better 
for  you  than  pink.  If  your  skin  is  ruddy,  choo.se  a  powder 
with  a  tan  tone.  When  you  have  chosen  the  most  flattering 
tint,  select  a  powder  one  shade  darker  than  the  skin  itself, 
since  make-up  appears  lighter  on  the  skin. 

Now  you’re  ready  to  apply  powder.  Make  sure  that  your 
facx;  is  clean.  To  protect  your  clothing,  place  a  towel  or  a 
make-up  cape  around  your  shoulders.  Taking  a  clean  puff 
or  a  small  ball  of  cotton,  dip  into  {wwder  and  pat  on  chin, 
cheeks,  nose,  forehead  generously.  ,\llow  to  set  for  a  few 
moments.  Taking  a  fresh  puff  or  cotton,  wipe  off  any  excess 
powder.  Be  careful  to  remove  any  traces  of  powder  from 
your  eyebrows,  lashes,  and  hairline.  Either  a  small  brush 
or  cleansing  tissue  is  your  best  tool  for  this  final  brush-off. 

Lovely  Lips 

Before  putting  on  lipstick,  remove  all  traces  of  the  old 
and  be  sure  that  your  lips  are  dry.  Select  a  shade  of  lipstick 
which  blends  well  with  your  natural  coloring.  Work  with 
a  light  hand— and  little  lipstick.  Start  coloring  the  upper 


lip,  going  from  the  center  to  the  edges  or  from  the  edges 
to  the  center.  Then  color  the  lower  lip.  Color  far  enough 
inside  the  lips  so  that  when  you  talk  or  laugh,  there  won’t 
be  a  separating  line  showing.  Also  be  sure  lipstick  isn’t  in 
corners  of  mouth  or  on  teeth.  Next,  blot  the  lips  with  tissue, 
powder  them  lightly,  and  apply  a  second— very  light— coat 
of  lipstick. 

Many  models  apply  lipstick  with  a  brush.  They  say  that 
it  stays  on  longer,  looks  neater,  and  is  less  apt  to  “bleed.” 
Not  the  least  of  its  advantages  is  that  it  is  also  economical, 
for  you  can  make  use  of  every  bit  of  lipstick  in  the  holder 
down  to  the  very  bottom. 

When  applying  lipstick  with  a  lipstick  brush,  you’ll  need 
a  steady  hand.  Until  you  become  expert  at  this  method, 
you’d  better  be  seated  at  a  dressing  table  or  other  table  that 
has  a  mirror  so  that  you  can  see  what  you’re  doing.  Prop 
your  elbows  on  the  table’s  surface,  and  with  the  bru.sh  in 
your  right  hand,  dip  it  into  the  lipstick  and  follow  the  same 
directions  as  those  for  applying  the  lipstick  directly. 


Making  Changes 

If  the  shape  of  your  lips  isn’t  as  attractive  as  it  might  be, 
you  can  resort  to  some  simple  tricks  with  lipstick  to  camou¬ 
flage  them.  For  instance,  if  your  lower  lip  is  heavier  than 
your  upper  lip,  darken  the  upper  lip  with  your  lipstick. 
That  will  give  the  illusion  of  its  being  nearer  the  size  of 
the  lower  lip.  If  your  upper  lip  is  heavier  than  the  bottom 
one,  darken  your  lower  lip.  This  will  offset  the  protruding 
effect.  If  your  mouth  is  exceptionally  wide,  shade  down  the 
lipstick  at  the  corners. 


Stars  in  Your  Eyes 

The  less  you  do  to  your  eyes  and  the  more  you  do  /or 
them,  the  better.  The  use  of  eye  make-up  and  plucking  of 
eyebrows  shouldn’t  be  necessary.  Since  your  eyebrows  call 
attention  to  the  shape  of  the  forehead  and  face,  it’s  best 
to  allow  them  to  follow  their  natural  line.  With  tweezers, 
you  can  pluck  the  straggly  hairs.  To  do  this,  slick  the  hairs 
down  with  Vaseline  and  pluck  underneath  the  eyebrow,  not 
above  it.  For  day  wear,  just  apply  a  bit  of  Vaseline  to  the 
eyebrows.  For  a  special  party  or  a  dress-up  occasion,  you 
may  want  to  define  the  brows  more  clearly  with  an  eyebrow 
pencil,  but  do  it  lightly. 

Here’s  what  you  can  do  for  your  eyes: 

Don’t  strain  your  eyes  by  working  in  a  poor  light. 

If  they’re  tired,  rest  your  eyes  by  cupping  them  in  your 
palms  and  looking  into  the  darkness. 

Before  a  special  date,  brighten  your  eyes  by  resting  them 
for  five  or  ten  minutes.  Place  pads  soaked  in  very  cold  water 
or  an  astringent  over  the  eyes.  Rest  in  a  reclining  position. 
You’ll  be  amazed  at  how  clear  and  bright  your  eyes  will 
look  after  this  simple  treatment. 

If  you  need  glasses,  wear  them.  Frames  are  so  flattering 
to  the  face  these  days,  any  girl  can  find  a  pair  to  suit  her. 

Your  Secret  Weapon 

There’s  nothing  more  annoying  to  a  date  than  a  girl 
who  puts  on  a  public  performance  of  making  up.  You 
wouldn’t  manicure  your  nails  in  public,  so  why  whip  out  a 
compact  and  lipstick  and  behave  as  if  you  were  in  the 
privacy  of  your  room?  If  you  must  repair  your  face,  excuse 
yourself  and  go  to  the  powder  room  to  do  it.  Anyway, 
pKjwder  and  lipstick  that  go  on  over  stale  make-up  look 
messy.  Start  from  scratch.  Wash  your  face  before  you 
make  it  up. 

Remember,  use  the  light  touch  for  that  natural  Uxjk  at 
all  times. 
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and  Sensibility, 


•  Your  Nose  Knows:  You  may  be  a  slave  to  the  latest 
fashions,  you  may  even  think  you  can  look  like  your  favorite 
movie  star.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  fragranc'e  you  wear, 
you  are  the  best  authority  on  its  choice.  If  the  scent  is  to  do 
for  \ou  what  you  want  it  to  do,  you  can  and  should  be 
completely  individual  about  it.  Fragrance  is  a  very  personal 
thing.  It’s  as  temperamental  as  a  movie  star.  It  «mells  dif¬ 
ferent  on  different  people.  The  secret  c'ensor,  the  test  of 
how  it  will  react  on  you,  is  your  skin  chemistry.  When  you 
dab  perfume  on  your  skin,  the  oils  in  your  skin  blend  with 
the  oils  of  the  perfume  to  create  a  brand-new  scent. 

When  you’re  buying  a  new  fragrance,  you  can  be  as 
delightfully  feminine  and  illogical  as  y’ou  like.  .\nd  should 
you  lx?  asked  why  you  chose  one  scent  rather  than  another, 
just  say,  “Because  I  like  the  way  it  smells  on  me.”  Inci¬ 
dentally  your  reaction  to  perfume  is  tied  up  w'ith  many 
unconscious  thoughts.  Very  often  a  certain  scent  may  have 
a  pleasant  association  for  you.  and  so  you  will  like  that  odor. 
Gardenia  may  remind  you  pleasantly  of  a  certain  someone 
who  once  gave  you  a  corsage. 

The  best  guide  to  buying  a  fragrance  is  to  use  something 
you  always  have  with  you— your  nose.  .\sk  the  salesgirl  to 
let  you  try  at  least  three  different  scents.  Dab  each,  or 
spray  a  little  of  one  at  a  time,  on  different  spots  inside 
your  arm.  Let  each  dry  before  taking  a  whiff.  If  you’re  still 
undecided,  buy  a  small  container  of  the  one  you  like  best. 

What’s  Your  Type?  Whether  you  choose  a  perfume,  a 
toilet  water,  or  a  cologne  depends  upon  the  degree  of  in¬ 
tensity  you  want  and  how  much  money  you  have  to  spend. 
Perfume  gives  the  strongest  scent  and  is  the  most  expensive. 
Toilet  water  is  lighter  in  fragrance,  and  cologne  is  still 
lighter.  The  last  two  have  water  and  more  alcohol  added  to 
the  perfume  base. 

There  are  seven  basic  tvpes  of  fragrances.  The  single 
forals  strike  the  note  of  a  single  Hower.  Floral  bouquets  are 
composed  of  a  blend  of  Horal  tones.  Modern  blends  can  be 
floral  or  woodsy.  The  Oriental  blends  are  sophisticated, 
warm,  and  intense.  The  woodsy-mossy  types  often  have 
sandalwood,  cedarwood,  rosewood,  gums,  and  balsams  as 
ingredients.  Some  have  earthy  tones  such  as  oak-moss,  fern, 
or  herbs.  The  spicy  bouquets  can  get  their  zest  from  cin¬ 
namon,  clove,  vanilla,  or  ginger.  They  may  also  borrow 
spice  from  flowers.  The  fruity  blends  are  highlighted  by  a 
citrus  note  or  a  mellow,  peach-like  quality. 

Apply  with  Imagination:  Pat  or  smooth  toilet  water  or 
cologne  on  the  body  after  the  bath.  W'ith  an  atomizer,  spray 
the  body  after  putting  on  underclothes.  Use  it  on  the  hair 
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as  a  (]uick  wave  set.  Spray  it  in  clothes  closets,  in  dresser 
drawers. 

Perfume  should  be  .ipplied  to  the  “pulse  spots”— inside 
wrists,  inside  the  crooks  of  the  anns,  at  the  temples,  at  the 
side  of  the  neck,  even  behind  the  knees.  Use  it  wheres  cr 
the  heat  of  the  Ixxly  tends  to  acx'entuate  the  fragrance. 
Spray  it  on  with  an  atomizer  just  IxTore  putting  on  street 
clothes.  Don’t  apply  perfume  directly  to  clothing,  because 
it  may  stain.  Put  a  drop  or  two  on  your  handkerchief. 

Change  of  Heart:  If  you’re  switching  from  one  scent  to 
another,  here’s  how'  to  prepare  your  atomizer  for  the  change: 
.After  using  up  the  old  fragrance,  fill  the  container  with 
rubbing  or  denatured  alcohol.  .Allow  it  to  stand  for  about 
an  hour.  Empty  the  alcohol  from  the  container.  Fill  it  with 
hot,  sudsy  water.  Rinse  that  out  and  allow’  the  container 
to  stand  overnight,  bottom  up. 

Handle  with  Care:  Once  the  bottle  of  fragrance  is  ofXMied, 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  use  it.  .Always  keep  the 
stopper  on  as  tightly  as  possible.  Don’t  leave  the  Ixrttlc 
near  heat.  The  sun  or  a  hot  radiator  will  make  any  fragrance 
“turn.”  Never  water  down  a  fragrance,  for  this  will  make 
it  milky  or  cloudy  and  ruin  its  effectiveness. 


Cut  and  tear  ofF  the  measured  paper,  leaving  the 
remainder  intact  on  the  roll,  to  wrap  a  smaller  gift. 


To  make  a  neat  gift  package,  avoid  the  bulky  look. 
Meosure  just  enough  paper  needed  to  go  around  box. 


Bring  ribbon  around  box,  knot  it  and  clip  ends  short. 
Make  ribbon  bow  separately  and  tie  it  over  knot. 


Tuck  in  the  corners  neatly  and  quickly,  using  cello¬ 
phane  tape  as  the  invisible  seal  for  smooth  closures. 


Denni«on  Manuficturlng  Co.  photos 


FOR  some  special  packaging  effects— try  these;  Santa’s 
e\es  are-  fairly  pttpping  over  what  he  has  inside— which 
might  he  ainthing!  Roll  bright  red  paper  around  the  box 
and  tape  it  ne.itly  in  place.  Cut  a  mustache  and  fringed 
Ix'ard  from  white  crepe  paper.  Tape  on  a  paper-covered 
ping-pong  hall  nose,  and  cut  white  paper  ovals  for  eyes. 
Make  a  j.umty  cap  from'  two  pieces  of  red  paper.  Paste 
edges  together  and  trim  with  more  white  crepe. 

.\dd  miniature  party  favors— to  a  smart  calico  gift  wrap. 
Easv-to-make  favors  could  contain  Tootsie  Rolls  or  dollar 
bills. 

Wrap  half  a  long  narrow  box  in  pale  blue  foil,  the  other 
half  in  a  dramatic  Noel  gift  paper.  Cut  out  the  “Nmd” 
script  and  tape  one  end  to  a  pale  blue  ribbon  bow.  Center 
bow  with  spiraled  wires.  Dab  wires  with  clear  nail  polish, 
clip  in  glitter,  top  with  stars. 

Young  and  old  love  to  pull  apart  a  snapper.  Roll  hosierx-, 
lingerie,  or  other  small  items  into  an  empty  paper  towel 
core.  Cover  with  Merry  Christmas  paper,  tie  ribbon  bows 
at  each  end  and  cut  remaining  paper  into  coarse  fringe. 
Perfc'ctly  gorgeous,  aren’t  they? 


For  gifts  to  please  everyone  on  your  (’.hristnias  list,  see  next  pages 
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Tuck  a  bit  of  elegance  into  Mom's  purse  this 
Christmas.  Give  her  DuBorry's  New  Royal  Bee 
Compact  with  compressed  powder  containing 
royal  jelly.  It's  refillable.  $3.75,  plus  tax. 


Courtesy  of  Siniror  Sminc  Mirhlne  f\»mptny 

Glamorize  Aunt  Em's  sewing  fun  with  a  Singer 
sewing  hamper.  You'll  see,  she'll  tote  it  along 
when  she  comes  visiting  next  time.  It's  $4.98. 


I.enth^ric 

A  fragrance  for  Mom's, 
purse  —  Twinkling 
Christmas  Tweed*  Ici¬ 
cle  Candle.  $1.25,  tax. 


That  favorite  aunt  will  entertain  with  a  gay 
heart  when  she  wears  a  rose-trimmed  apron, 
made  by  you.  The  rose  fabric  appliques  are 
from  McCall's  Appli-Press  Pattern  2127.  50d. 


Courtesy  of  Torn  rro.lui  ti  Ri'Anlnic  Co 

Grandma  has  a  sweet  tooth  and  a  green 
thumb?  Make  her  fabulous  Minted  Walnuts, 
gaily  packaged  in  flower  pots.  Recipe  on  p.  6. 


Win  a  kiss  under 
the  mistletoe  from 
Mom!  Give  her  a 
batch  of  Rose  Ger¬ 
anium  Apple  Jelly 
that  you  made  all 
by  your  clever  self. 
Recipe  is  on  p.  6. 


Courtesy  of  Certo  from  General  Foods  Kitchen 


For  Mom 
Oram,  i 


Surprise  Grandma  with  Hones 
lovely  seamless  stockings.  $1.35. 


Amit  Em 


Msant 


Add  a  good  grooming  note  to  your  dad's  Christ¬ 
mas  stocking  with  Mennen's  Skin  Bracer  and  new 
Body  Cologne.  Set  of  both  costs  $3,  plus  tax. 


Win  uncle's  heart  with  a  two-way 
gift  of  Royal  Hawaiian  Maca- 
damia  Nuts  and  shaving  mug. 
7-oz.  jar  of  nuts,  $1.98. 


Make  a  hit  with  Grampa 
via  the  goodies  route. 
He'll  gobble  up  these 
Fudge  and  Pineapple 
Candy  Squares  that  you 
•  made  yourself.  See  page 
6  for  recipes. 


Courtesy  of  Knox  Gelatine 


Go  practical  and  cater  to  Dad's  foot  com¬ 
fort  with  striped  corduroy  slippers  with  soft 
cushion  crepe  sole.  In  black  and  red.  $3.99. 
Brighten  his  wardrobe  of  socks— red,  brown, 
navy.  59C  a  pair.  All  at  Thom  McAn  stores. 


The  car-happy  man  on  your  list  will  go  for 
this  Safe-T-Visor  Valet.  It  holds  the  extras 
needed  for  driving  comfort.  $3.95.  By  Swank. 
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Everyone  will  love  this  bright  plastic 
case  with  manicure  essentials  and  lip¬ 
stick  by  Cutex.  Choice  of  polish  and 
lipstick  shades.  $2.95  plus  fed.  tax. 


A  gay  on-the-go  print  on  white  dac¬ 
ron  and  cotton  will  delight  any  chum. 
Ship  'n  Shore,  sizes  30-38.  $3.98. 


You  know  it's  her  fav¬ 
orite  —  luxurious  Breck 
Shampoo  in  a  strength 
just  right  for  her  type 
of  hair.  The  big  16-oz. 
bottle  is  gaily  wrapped 
for  Christmas  in  starry 
cellophane.  And  all  of 
it  for  just  $1.75! 


Give  your  heart  to  Sis  or  Very  Best  Friend— a  brace¬ 
let  of  golden  hearts!  Suggest  that  she  engrave  signifi¬ 
cant  initials  on  different  ones.  By  Van  Dell.  $14.30 


Dorothy  Gray's  Hidden 
Charm  set  will  make  little  sis 
flip.  Toilet  Water,  Bubble 
Bath,  Hand  Lotion,  soap,  all 
delicately  scented;  and  2 
charms  also!  $2  plus  tax. 


International  Sliver  Oo. 

Your  big  sister's  eyes  will  sparkle  when  she  sees  these 
handsome,  handy  pieces  of  serving  silver  by  1847  Rogers 
Brothers.  Shown  is  the  popular  Flair  (in  silver  plate),  but 
they  come  in  other  favorite  patterns  too.  Cheese  Server, 
$4.50;  Jelly  Server,  $2.25;  Sugar  Tong,  $2.75. 


DECEMBER  1958 


For  that  Kool  Kat  on  your 
list,  choose  Sportsman's  Shav¬ 
ing  Lotion.  It's  $1.25  plus  tax. 


Give  your  kid  brother  or  your  nephew  a  boost  in  the  right 
direction  with  the  new  game.  Careers.  It  provides  real-life 
problems  for  the  players  to  work  out  as  they  choose  jobs, 
face  "problems."  For  2  to  6  players.  By  Parker.  $3. 
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For  THE  man,  knit  it  yourself— a  scarf  of 
Coats  &  Clark's  Super  Fingering  Wool.  For 
free  instructions  write:  Needlework  Editor, 
Co-ed,  33  West  42  St.,  N.  Y.  36. 
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The  boy  interested  in  his  appearance— 
and  who  isn't— will  welcome  a  jewel  box. 
Styled  in  Europe,  it's  decorated  with  a 
gleaming  golden  sunburst.  Swank.  $3.95. 


Choose  red  or  a  paisley  for  big  brother's  new- 
look  sports  shirt.  It's  "wash-and-wear"  cotton 
broadcloth,  styled  by  Arrow.  And  it  looks 
equally  well  with  collar  buttoned.  $5. 


ONE  DOLLAR  and  eighty-seven  cents.  That  was  all.  And 
sixty  cents  of  it  was  in  pennies.  Pennies  saved  one  and 
two  at  a  time  by  bulldozing  the  grocer  and  the  vegetable 
man  and  the  butcher  until  one’s  cheeks  burned  with  the 
silent  imputation  of  parsimony  that  such  close  dealing  im¬ 
plied.  Three  times  Della  counted  it.  One  dollar  and  eighty- 
seven  cents.  And  the  next  day  would  be  Christmas. 

There  was  clearly  nothing  to  do  but  flop  down  on  the 
shabby  little  couch  and  howl.  So  Della  did  it.  Which 
instigates  the  moral  reflection  that  life  is  made  up  of  sobs, 
sniffles,  and  smiles,  with  sniffles  predominating. 

While  the  mistress  of  the  home  is  gradually  subsiding 
from  the  first  stage  to  the  second,  take  a  look  at  the  home. 
A  furnished  flat  at  eight  dollars  per  week.  It  did  not  exactly 
beggar  description,  but  it  certainly  had  that  word  on  the 
lookout  for  the  mendicancy  squad. 

In  the  vestibule  below  was  a  letterbox  into  which  no 
letter  would  go,  and  an  electric  button  from  which  no 
mortal  finger  could  coax  a  ring.  Also  appertaining  there¬ 
unto  was  a  card  bearing  the  name  “Mr.  James  Dillingham 
Young.” 

The  “Dillingham”  had  been  flung  to  the  breeze  during  a 
former  period  of  prosperity  when  its  possessor  was  being 
paid  thirty  dollars  per  week.  Now,  when  the  income  was 
shrunk  to  twenty  dollars,  the  letters  of  “Dillingham”  looked 
blurred,  as  though  they  were  thinking  seriously  of  contract¬ 
ing  to  a  modest  and  unassuming  D.  But  whenever  Mr.  James 

From  The  Four  Million,  by  O.  Henry.  Copyright,  1906,  by 
Doiibleday  &  Company,  Inc. 


Dillingham  Young  came  home  and  reached  his  flat  above 
he  was  called  “Jim”  and  greatly  hugged  by  Mrs.  James 
Dillingham  Young,  already  introduced  to  you  as  Della. 
\\’hich  is  all  very  good. 

Della  finished  her  cry  and  attended  to  her  cheeks  with 
a  powderpuff.  She  stood  by  the  window  and  looked  out 
dully  at  a  gray  cat  walking  a  gray  fence  in  a  gray  back  yard. 
Tomorrow  would  be  Christmas  Day,  and  she  had  only  $1.87. 
with  which  to  buy  Jim  a  present.  She  had  been  saving 
every  penny  she  could  for  months,  with  this  result.  Twenty 
dollars  a  week  doesn’t  go  far.  Expenses  had  been  greater 
than  she  had  calculated.  They  always  are.  Only  $1.87  to 
buy  a  pre.sent  for  Jim.  Her  Jim.  Many  a  happy  hour  she  had 
spent  planning  for  something  nice  for  him.  Something  fine 
and  rare  and  sterling— something  just  a  little  bit  near  to 
being  worthy  of  the  honor  of  being  owned  by  Jim. 

There  was  a  pier-glass  betw  ecu  the  windows  of  the  room. 
Perhaps  you  have  seen  a  pier-glass  in  an  eight-dollar  flat. 
A  very  thin  and  very  agile  person  may,  by  observing  his 
reflection  in  a  rapid  sequence  of  longitudinal  strips,  obtain 
a  fairly  accurate  conception  of  his  looks.  Della,  being 
slender,  had  mastered  the  art. 

Suddenly  she  whirled  from  the  window  and  stood  before 
the  glass.  Her  eyes  were  shining  brilliantly,  but  her  face  had 
lost  its  color  within  twenty  seconds.  Rapidly  she«pulled  down 
her  hair  and  let  it  fall  to  its  full  length. 

Now  there  were  two  possessions  of  the  James  Dillingham 
Youngs  in  which  they  both  took  a  mighty  pride.  One  was 
Jim’s  gold  watch  that  had  been  his  father’s  and  his  grand- 
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father’s.  The  other  was  Della’s  hair.  Had  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  lived  in  the  flat  across  the  airshaft,  Della  would  have 
let  her  hair  hang  out  the  window  some  day  to  dry  just  to 
depreciate  Her  Majesty’s  jewels  and  gifts.  Had  King  Solo¬ 
mon  been  the  janitor,  with  all  his  treasures  piled  up  in  the 
basement.  Jim  would  have  pulled  out  his  watch  every  time 
he  passed,  just  to  see  him  pluck  at  his  beard  from  envy. 

•  So  now  Della’s  beautiful  hair  fell  about  her,  rippling  and 
shining  like  a  cascade  of  brown  waters.  She  did  it  up  again 
nervously  and  quickly.  Once  she  faltered  for  a  minute  and 
stood  still  while  a  tear  or  two  splashed  on  the  worn  red 
carpet. 

On  went  her  old  brown  jacket;  on  went  her  old  brown  hat. 
W'ith  a  whirl  of  skirts  and  with  the  brilliant  sparkle  still  in 
her  eyes,  she  fluttered  out  the  door  and  down  the  stairs  to 
the  street. 

Where  she  stopped  the  sign  read:  “Mme.  Sofronie.  Hair 
Goods  of  .\11  Kinds.”  One  flight  up  Della  ran,  and  collected 
herself,  panting.  Madame,  large,  too  white,  chilly,  hardly 
looked  the  “Sofronie.” 

“Will  you  buy  my  hair?”  asked  Della. 

“I  buy  hair,”  said  Madame.  “Take  yer  hat  off  and  let’s  have 
a  sight  at  the  looks  of  it.” 

Down  rippled  the  brown  cascade. 

“Twenty  dollars,”  said  Madame,  lifting  the  mass  with  a 
practiced  hand. 

“Give  it  to  me  quick,”  said  Della. 

Oh,  and  the  next  two  hours  tripped  by  on  rosy  wings. 
Forget  the  hashed  metaphor.  She  was  ransacking  the  stores 
for  Jim’s  present. 

She  found  it  at  last.  It  surely  had  been  made  for  Jim 
and  no  one  else.  There  was  no  other  like  it  in  any  of  the 
stores,  and  she  had  turned  all  of  them  inside  out.  It  was  a 
platinum  watch-chain,  simple  and  chaste  in  design,  properly 
proclaiming  its  value  by  substance  alone  and  not  by  mere¬ 
tricious  ornamentation— as  all  good  things  should  do.  It 
was  even  worthy  of  The  Watch.  .\s  soon  as  she  saw  it  she 
knew  that  it  must  be  Jim’s.  It  was  like  him.  Quietness  and 
value— the  description  applied  to  both.  Twenty-one  dollars 
they  took  from  her  for  it,  and  she  hurried  home  with  the 
eighty-seven  cents.  With  that  ch.iiu  on  his  watch  jim  might 
be  properly  anxious  about  the  time  in  any  company.  Grand 
as  the  watch  was.  he  sometimes  looked  at  it  on  the  sly  on 
.  account  of  the  old  strap  that  he  used  in  place  of  a  chain. 

When  Della  reached  home  her  intoxication  gave  way  a 
little  to  prudence  and  reason.  She  got  out  her  curling-irons 
and  lighted  the  gas  and  went  to  work  repairing  the  ravages 
made  by  generosity  added  to  love.  M’hich  is  always  a 
tremendous  task,  dear  friends— a  mammoth  task. 

Within  forty  minutes  her  head  was  covered  with  tiny 
.  close-lying  curls  that  made  her  look  w  onderfully  like  a 

'This  storv  will  ho  prosoiiloil  as  a  T\  niiisiral  slarrinft  Sally 
Ann  lloHos  anil  (ror«l«»n  MaoKai*  on  (’.IIS-T\ — Doo.  9. 


A  Christmas  story  about  a  young  couple  who 
sacrificed  two  treasures  — and  kept  a  greater  one 

By  O.  HENRY 


truant  schoollwy.  She  looked  at  her  reflection  in  the  mirror 
long,  carefully,  and  critically. 

“If  Jim  doesn’t  kill  me,”  she  said  to  herself,  “before  he 
takes  a  second  look  at  me,  he’ll  say  1  look  like  a  Coney 
Island  chorus  girl.  But  what  could  1  do— oh!  what  could  I 
do  with  a  dollar  and  eighty-seven  cents?” 

At  seven  o’clock  the  coffee  was  made  and  the  frying-pan 
was  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  ready  to  cook  the  chops. 

Jim  w  as  never  late.  Della  doubled  the  watch-chain  in  her 
hand  and  sat  on  the  corner  of  the  table  near  the  door  that  he 
always  entered.  Then  she  heard  his  step  on  the  stair  away 
down  on  the  first  flight,  and  she  turned  white  for  just  a 
moment.  She  had  a  habit  of  saying  little  silent  prayers  about 
the  simplest  everyday  things,  and  now  she  whispered: 
“Please,  God,  make  him  think  I  am  still  pretty.” 

The  door  opened  and  Jim  stepped  in  and  closed  it.  He 
looked  thin  and  very  serious.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  only 
twenty-two  and  to  be  burdened  with  a  family!  He  needed 
a  new  overcoat  and  he  was  without  gloves. 

Jim  stepped  inside  the  door,  as  immovable  as  a  setter  at 
the  scent  of  quail.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Della,  and  there 
was  an  expression  in  them  that  she  could  not  read,  and  it 
terrified  her.  It  was  not  anger,  nor  surprise,  nor  disapproval, 
nor  horror,  nor  any  of  the  sentiments  that  she  had  been 
prepared  for.  He  simply  stared  at  her  fixedly  with  that 
peculiar  expression  on  his  face. 

Della  wriggled  off  the  table  and  went  for  him. 

“Jim,  darling,”  she  cried,  “don’t  look  at  me  that  way.  I 
had  my  hair  cut  off  and  sold  it  because  I  couldn’t  have  li\ed 
through  Christmas  without  giving  you  a  present.  It’ll  grow 
out  again— you  won’t  mind,  will  you?  1  just  had  to  do  it. 
My  hair  grows  awfully  fast.  Say  'Merry  Christmas!’  Jim,  and 
let’s  1m*  happy.  You  don’t  know  what  a  nice— what  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  nice  gift  I’ve  got  for  you.” 

“You’ve  cut  off  your  hair’?”  asked  Jim,  laboriously,  as  if 
he  had  not  arrived  at  that  patent  fact  yet  even  after  the 
hardest  mental  labor. 

“Cut  it  off  and  sold  it.”  said  Della.  “Don’t  you  like  me  just 
as  well,  anyhow?  I’m  me  without  my  hair,  no?” 

Jim  l(M)ked  alMuit  the  room  curiously. 

“You  sa\  your  hair  is  gone?”  he  said. 

“You  needn’t  look  for  it,”  said  Delhi.  “It’s  sold.  I  tell  you— 
sold  and  gone,  too.  It’s  Christmas  Eve,  boy.  Be  good  to  me, 
for  it  went  for  you.  Maybe  the  hairs  of  my  head  were  num¬ 
bered,”  she  went  on  with  a  sudden  serious  sweetness,  “but 
nolMxly  could  ever  count  my  love  for  you.  Shall  I  put  the 
chops  on.  Jim?” 

Out  of  his  trance  Jim  seemed  to  quickly  wake.  He  en¬ 
folded  his  Della.  Eight  dollars  a  week  or  a  million  a  year— 
what  is  the  difference.  A  mathematician  or  a  wit  would  give 
you  the  wrong  answer.  The  .Magi  brought  valuable  gifts,  but 
th.it  was  not  among  them.  This  dark  assertion  will  be  illu¬ 
minated  later  on. 

(Continued  on  pope  -tS) 
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COOK’S  W  tour 


U  herpes  the  irorld's  highest  ski-juw p? 

ff  here  do  they  eat  breakfast  in  schoot?  here 
do  they  make  the 


INGA  MjELSTAD  who  lives  in  Oslo, 
the  capital  city  of  Norway,  has  Ix’en 
skiing  sinct'  she  was  seven  years  old. 
She  hasn’t  far  to  go.  for  the  highest 
ski-jnmp  in  the  world  is  in  Oslo,  on 
Frojner  Mountain.  You  may  have  seen 
this  ski-jninp  in  U.S.  new  sreels,  because 
the  OKrnpic  tournaments  are  held 
there. 

W'lien  ski-jump  contests  are  held  near 
Oslo,  many  people  take  a  holiday.  .Yll 
the  shops  close  and  thousands  of  people 
leave  the  city  to  watch  the  skiers.  Each 
winter  Ing.i’s  family  goes  to  Nordmarka, 
which  is  just  a  few  miles  north  of  Oslo, 
to  ski.  In  the  summer,  they  like  to  sail 
l)oats,  to  fish  and  swim. 

The  .Mjelstads  live  in  a  seven-room 
apartment.  Inga’s  father  is  an  electrical 
engineer,  her  mother  a  housewife.  Inga 
has  a  younger  sister,  Raudi,  aged  10. 

School  begins  at  8 ■.45  in  the  morning 
and  lasts  till  2:15  in  the  afternoon.  The 
first  thing  Inga  does,  on  arriving  at 
school,  is  to  put  on  a  smock  to  keep  her 
dress  clean,  and  then  she  joins  her 
schoolmates  for  breakfast.  Yes.  break¬ 
fast  is  served  in  all  the  schools  in  Oslo! 
Norwegians  know  how  important  the 
first  meal  of  the  day  is  in  keeping 
students  alert  and  healthy.  Breakfast 
usually  consists  of  rye  biscuits  with 
margarine  and  cheese,  or  cod-liver  paste 
on  brown  bread,  a  carrot  or  an  apple, 
and  a  glass  of  milk.  Inga  brings  her  own 
lunch— usually  sandwiches  and  fruit— 
and  usually  eats  it  during  the  morning 
recess  from  11:10  to  11:40. 

This  term  Inga  is  studying  the  history 
of  Norway,  mathematics,  Norwegian, 
English,  geography,  religion,  sewing, 
and  cooking.  Inga  plans  to  become  a 
fashion  designer. 

Oslo  offices  and  stores  close  about 
4:30  p.m.  and  most  people  have  dinner 
at  5  p.m.  For  dinner  the  Mjelstads 
usually  have  fruit  soup,  fish  or  meat, 
potatoes,  another  vegetable,  and  dessert. 

In  Norway,  preparation  for  Christmas 
starts  in  the  fall.  .Yt  that  time,  people 
put  up  smoked  meats.  They  begin  to 
make  gifts,  such  as  mittens,  caps,  ski 


best  Christmas  cake?  Norway! 

sweaters,  and  aprons.  This  \ear.  Inga 
has  made  a  new  Christmas  tablecloth 
for  her  mother.  It  is  richb  embroid»'red 
with  stars,  candles,  pine  branches,  and 
other  Yule  emblems. 

By  the  end  of  November  children 
make  the  traditional  Christmas  deco¬ 
rations— little  paper  baskets  to  fill  with 
candy,  nuts,  and  raisins  to  hang  on  the 
tree.  Housewives  make  special  Christ¬ 
mas  cx)okies  and  cakes. 

Christmas  E\e  is  the  important  d.iy. 
The  tree  is  decorated  the  night  before 
and  gifts  are  placed  under  it.  .Yt  four 
o’clock  all  the  church  Indls  .start  ringing 
in  the  holiday.  Everyone  goes  to  church. 
They  return  to  a  table  l.iden  with  foods. 
The  big  eating  starts  on  Christmas  day. 
There  is  smorgasbord,  smoked  ham  and 
lamb,  game,  and  the  traditional  jiilckokc 
(Christmas  Cakel.  Here  is  the  recipe: 

Julekake  (Christmas  Cake) 

2  cakes  ruiiiprcsscd.  or  2  |>arkaKc« 
active,  drv  >ea*l 
cup  fcraniilalcH  su(car 
1  cups  luk(‘Mariii  milk 
.5-^1  cups  sificci  all-purpose  fl<iur 
Isp.  fcrttuml  cardamon  seeds 
*4  cup  melted  hotter  or  marfcariiic 
'  i  III.  hiittcr  or  mar^:arine 
■V|  cup  choppcil  candied  fruit 
\4  cup  seedless  rai-ins 

Place  ye.ist  in  a  bowl  with  1  tbsp.  of 
sugar  .md  cup  of  milk.  Mix  until  smooth. 
-Ycld  >  tb'p.  of  Hour  and  mix  again.  Cover 
and  allow  to  rise  in  a  warm  place  tor  20 
minutes.  Ctimbiue  the  remaining  sugar,  re¬ 
maining  Hour,  and  cardamon  seeds  in  a 
bowl.  Ydd  Tiielted  butter  and  rem.iining 
milk.  Mix  well  ami  add  yeast  mixture,  .igain 
mixing  well.  Cover  .md  allow  to  rise  in  a 
warm  place  for  50  minutes. 

Cut  the  blitter  into  small  dots  and  knead 
into  the  dough.  Place  dough  on  a  lightly 
floured  surface  and  knead  steadily  tor  5 
minutes.  .Ydd  candied  fruit  and  raisias  and 
knead  until  they  arc  well  distributed.  But¬ 
ter  two  12-inch  loaf  pans  and  dust  lightly 
with  flour.  Divide  dough  in  half,  shape  into 
loaves,  and  place  in  pans.  Brush  the  top  of 
each  loaf  with  a  little  milk.  Cover  with  a 
cloth  and  allow  to  rise  for  20  minutes.  Bake 
in  a  preheated  375°  F".  oven  for  35  minutes, 
or  until  lightly  browned. 


When  trviug  to  thread  a  needle  on 
an  electric  sewing  machine,  place  a 
piece  of  white  paper  under  the  presser- 
foot.  —Barbara  Spiesa,  Toledo,  Ohio  . 

Before  tubbing  /ippered  vvashables. 
close  the  zippers.  This  will  safeguard 
the  zipper  and  other  clothes,  tiKi. 
—Aricen  Schaefer.  Massapeipia,  N.Y. 

P'or  longer  wearing  can-can  petticoats, 
sew  a  piece  of  bi.is  tape  at  the  point 
where  seams  aiul  elastic  vvaistb.uul 
meet.  This  vv  ill  help  keep  the  waistband 
from  stretching  and  ripping. 

—Marlene  Sarcent.  Bine  Earth,  Minn. 

To  remove  left-over  food  from  plates 
easier  and  faster,  use  a  rubber  scraper. 
—Bifa  Kirby.  Washington.  D  C. 

W  hen  von  have  a  lot  of  letters  to  mail 
.it  one  time,  instead  of  licking  the 
stamps,  run  a  d.nnp  cloth  over  the 
stamps  and  the  Haps  of  the  envelopes. 
-Louise  Taylor.  Scison.  B.C..  Can. 

.Y  bushel  basket,  decorated  with  de¬ 
cals.  m.ikes  an  iilcal  holder  for  maga¬ 
zines. 

—Marilyn  Graham.  Eredonia.  Kahs. 

W’hen  preparing  to  color  or  paint  a 
map  for  school,  use  a  thin  piece  of 
cardboard  for  backing,  to  protect  the 
map’s  edges  from  tearing.  Let  card¬ 
board  be  one-<piarter  inch  wider  than 
the  m.ip  .uid  use  paper  clips  to  clip 
map  to  board. 

—Chris  Sherk,  Baltimore,  Md. 

.Y  sv  rup  pitcher  with  a  spring  top 
makes  an  .ittractive  dispenser  of  dry 
detergents. 

—Glena  Bennett,  Midland,  Tex. 

Once  opened,  a  plastic  bag  of  pop¬ 
corn  can  be  kept  fresh  by  folding  over 
the  top  .ind  keeping  it  closed  with  a 
clothespin. 

—Marie  MeKibbin,  Grinnell,'  hnea. 

■  To  turn  jellied  cranberry  sauce  out  of 
a  can  without  spoiling  the  shape  of  the 
mold,  punch  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  c.in  first.  Tlu‘n  remov  e  the  top 
with  a  can  opener.  The  jelly  will  slide 
out  easily  without  using. a  knife. 

—Carol  Battle,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Got  any  liriglil  ideas?  V.o-ed  will  pay 
SI. 00  for  every  lioiiiemaking  hint  used 
in  this  eoluntn.  if  your  idea  isn't  roni- 
pletely  original,  state  where  you  heard 
or  read  about  it.  Sorry,  but  no  items 
submitted  ran  be  returned.  ^  rite  to 
“Here's  How”  Editor.  Go-ed.  .3.5  ^  est 
42nd  St.,  New  York  .36.  N.  Y. 


CREOLE  PORK  CHOPS.  Juiry.  brown 
pork  chops,  tomato-blazed,  the  way 
our  Louisiana  French  cousins  love 
them.  Brown  4  to  6  pork  chops, 
inch  thick,  on  both  sides  in  ovenproof 
pan  or  skillet,  .'sprinkle  with 
pepper.  Place  an  onion  slice 
anti  jireen-pepper  ring  on  each 
chop.  Pour  1  can  (iampltell’s 
Tomato  Soup  over  chops. 
Cover;  hake  in  .TvO°F.  oven 
almiit  45  min.  4  to  6  servings. 


CAROLYN  CAMPBtLL  •  HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPf 
CAMPBELL  SOUP  COMPANY  •  CAMDEN  1,  N  J. 


CHILI  MEATBALLS.  Condone  1  Ih. 
ground  beef.  Li  cup  line  tiry 
crumbs.  2  ib'p.  mincetl  tmion.  1  t 
sail.  '•_>  tsp.  chili  powtler.  1  »ligh 
beaten  egg  with  cup  (  ampbell's 
Tomattv  .Snip,  .wbape  into  1- 
inch  balls;  brown  in  2  tlisp. 
shortening  with  I  small  clove 
garlic  I  minced).  Mix  remain¬ 
ing  soup.  '■.>  ts|).  chili  powtler. 

2  |sp.  vinegar.  '«  cup  water; 
ptiur  over  meat:  (’t)ver;  bake  in 
.4.50° F.  oven  ahtuil  30  min.  4 
to  5  servings. 


Send  for  other  easy  "souper”  recipes.  Write  to: 
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Resolved: 


A  Happy  New  Year! 
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By  GAY  HEAD 

Not  many  more  shopping  clays  till  Christmas!  After 
that,  only  7  more  “thinkinij  clays”  to  the  New  Year. 
Turning  over  a  new  sluvt  on  the  calendar  traditionally 
means  turning  over  a  new  leaf,  so  put  on  your  thinking 
caps.  On  the  hack  of  your  “things-to-buy”  list,  make  a 
“prohlems-to-sol\  e”  list  and  check  them  off  one  hy  one. 
You’ll  want  the*  solutions  for  the  New  Year  so  that  \ou 
can  make  resolutions  to  last  the  year  through. 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

Vm  a  cheerleader  at  school  atul  after  the  ImU  aames  I’ve 
heen  poind  out  leith  a  boy  my  mother  diu'sn’t  approve  of. 

I  don’t  think  she’s  beinp  fair.  If  I  tell  her  about  it.  I'm 
afraid  I’ll  have  to  siop  seeinp  him. 

Caroline 

You  know  that  your  mothc'r  can  lie  your  wisest  adviser, 
chief  ally,  and  biggest  morale  bcxister  if  you  let  her.  But  if 
\ou  make  a  sen  ret  of  your  social  life,  you  may  lose  all  that 
Old  more— you  may  lose  her  trust,  too. 

Your  parents’  trust  is  the  most  valuable  thing  they  can 
gi\e  you.  In  return,  you  owe  them  respect.  It  was  easy 
to  kt'cp  your  half  of  the  bargain  until  sometbing  as  important 
as  your  dates  with  Peter  hung  in  the  balauc'c.  Then  you 
tippc'd  the  scales  in  your  favor  by  sayitig  NJom  wasn't  fair. 
Rut  that  same  v(u'c-e  reminds  you  that  you’re  not  Iwing  fair. 

You  want  to  balance'  both  sides  of  the  scale  again  and 
vou  tvill,  if  you  talk  to  Mom  Iw'forc  seeing  Peter  again. 

RESOLl  El):  To  renpevt  your  parents  in  1959 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

My  friends  resent  it  when  J  want  to  study  instead  of 
beinp  with  them.  I  consider  studying  important.  How  can 
I  explain  this  to  them? 

Dinah 

Studying  is  a  big  job,  and  you  want  to  l)e  sure  that  it’s 
a  job  well  done.  But  if  you  really  do  the  job  right,  you 
won’t  let  it  become  a  full-time  occupation.  Take  out  enough 
time  to  Ixme  up  on  an  extracurricular  assignment— learning 
how  to  keep  friends. 

Don’t  think  for  a  minute  that  anyone  is  suggesting  that 
you  lower  your  schoolwork  standards.  The  suggestion  is  to 
work  even  harder!  Use  your  studying  time  economically. 
Set  a  time  limit  for  each  lesson  and  get  it  done  in  that  time. 
Take  advantage  of  your  study  hall  in  school. 

When  you  do  have  to  say  “no”  to  your  friends,  add  “I’m 
sorry.”  Let  them  know  that  you  want  to  be  with  them  and 
that  you  tried  to  make  it. 

RESOLVED:  To  be  a  good  friend  in  1959 


Dear  Gay  Head, 

Most  of  the  kids  in  my  school  have  habits  I  don’t  like, 
but  if  you  aren’t  just  like  them,  you’re  called  a  square.  How 
can  1  be  liked  without  acting  the  way  they  do? 

Sharon 

“Tht're’s  a  little  gocnl  in  the*  worst  of  us  and  a  little  bad 
in  the  In^st  of  us.”  Look-  for  the  goikl  in  other  people  first. 
W’hen  \(Hi  have  an  honest  compliment,  pass  it  along.  Whe.ii 
you  are  genuinely  interested  in  wh.it  thex're  doing,  share 
your  enthusiasm  with  them. 

When  you  don’t  approve  of  w  hat  your  classmates  .are 
doing,  be  honest  about  that.  too.  You  don’t  have  to  go  along 
with  them  in  everything.  But  don’t  Iw  c'ritieal  out  loud.  It 
a  situation  makes  you  uneasy,  find  an  excuse  to  slip  away. 

Li\e  up  to  \(>ur  own  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 

RESOLl  ED:  To  be  true  to  yourself  in  1959 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

The  boy  I’ve  been  dating  has  done  so  many  nice  things 
for  me  that  I'd  like  to  give  him  a  Christmas  present  to  show 
my  appreciation.  I  don’t  know  if  he  plans  to  give  me  one 
or  not.  Doi’s  it  matter? 

Kathy 

Christmas  is  a  time  to  give  without  thought  of  receiving. 
Still  giving  Phil  a  present  w  hen  he  doesn’t  have 'one  for  you 
might  embarrass  him.  In  rexerst'  the  picture  looks  very 
different.  You  could  accept  a  present  from  Phil  without 
l)eing  embarrassed  at  all.  Boys  play  the  role  of  Surprise 
Santa  Ix'tter  than  girls. 

However.  >-ou  can  buy  him  a  small  present  and  tuck  it 
away.  You’ll  know  it’s  there— if  you  want  it. 

Christmas  isn’t  your  only  chance  to  show  your  appre¬ 
ciation  to  Phil,  you  know.  You’ll  find  an  occ.asion  almost 
every  week  of  1959  if  you  look  for  it.  If  he  scores  high  on 
the  basketball  team,  xou  can  bu\  him  an  amusing  trophy 
in  the  dime  store.  If  he  talks  of  nothing  but  sports  cars  or 
space  travel,  you  can  give  him  a  25c  book  on  the  subject. 
And  you  can  bake  a  batch  of  his  favorite  cookies  any  time 
at  all. 

RESOLVED:  To  shotv  appreciation  in  1959 

If  vou  have  a  question  that  you'd  like  to  have  an¬ 
swered,  send  it  to  (iay  Head,  f-'o-ed.  .5,5  Vt’esi  42nd  Si., 
New  5ork  56.  N.  5,  Questions  of  urealesl  interest  will  he 
discussed  in  future  columns.  Sorry,  no  answers  hy  letter. 
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SHINY  red  ribbon,  sparkling  tinsel,  dazzling  orna¬ 
ments  against  dark  pine  branches— Christmas  is 
wonderful  and  \ou  lose  it!  But  what  do  you  do  to 
help  spread  the  glow  and  jo\  of  the  Christmas  season? 
Well,  there’s  lots  you  can  do,  and  what’s  more  you’ll 
have  fun  doing  it.  for  example,  yoti  can  be  the  spark 
to  ignite  a  campaign  to  raise  numex  for  gifts  for  shut- 
ins  in  your  community.  You  can  lx*  the  fuse  to  start  a 
program  to  collect  old  toys  and  repair  them  for  chil¬ 
dren,  at  home  or  abroad,  \\h(r  uould  have  a  scrimpy 
CHtristmas  witluuit  them.  You  can  suggest  a  school 
auction,  or  a  canned-gcKxls  dance,  or  a  one-week  collec¬ 
tion  drive,  or  a  workshop  to  make  gifts. 

Come  up  with  a  really  live  idea  and  you’ll  find 
■  willing  hands  to  help  you  carry  it  out.  Don’t  l)e  afraid 
you’ll  be  laughed  at.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  you’ll  find 
your  “crazy  idea’’  is  welcomed. 

In  the  past  tew  years,  other  teen-agers  hav^  collected 
toys,  clothes,  money,  food,  and  books;  made  j)r  re¬ 
furbished  toys  and  clothes,  for  all  kinds  of  organiza¬ 
tions  which  help  those  in  n<*ed.  None  ot  them  started 
with  any  experience  in  this  sort  ot  activity.  The  idea 
usualK  w.is  to  h.ive  a  new  kind  ot  gtHnl  time  ami  to 
share  its  prcK'eeils. 

in  one  town,  the  high  scliool  gave  a  ilance  where 
the  aihnission  prii-e  w.is  one  can  ot  footl  to  lx*  sent 
oxerseas.  You  might  suggest  a  similar  dance  “charging  ” 
t»H)d  (be  sure  it’s  cannetl;  tresh  things- ilon’t  keep  xxell 
enough),  a  tox,  a  book,  or  anx tiling  else  to  go  into 
Christmas  Iroxes.  Or.  it  xou  teel  that  it’s  simpler  just 
to  charge  monex.  .innounce  th.it  the  sum  collectetl 
XX  ill  go  to  xoui  taxorite  (  hristmaN  charity. 

In  EnglexviHul.  (arloiailo.  the  high  school  has  inn 
auctions  in  xxhich  exerx thing  trom  giMuls  (pets,  food, 
sports  equipment,  etc.)  to  privileges  (permits  to  chexv 
gum.  to  have  h.ilf  a  dax  off.  to  act  as  Princip.d  tor  a 
day,  etc.)  are  sold  for  the  Ixmefit  of  an  elected  group 

Teen  volunteers  run  up  jolly  little  clowns  for  Christmas  fun. 


Amrnran  lU  xl  Oo«f 
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of  causes.  In  your  scIkk)!  you  might  stage  a  Christmas 
auction,  and  make  it  the  final  big  splash  liefore  the 
holidays  begin. 

The  volunteer  Fire  Department  in  a  toxvn  in  Nexv 
York  state  collects  old  toys  every  year  and  restores 
them  to  sparkling  nexv  life.  Local  teen-agers  help  pick 
up  the  toys,  sort  them,  and  then  help  repaint,  reclothe, 
and  reconstnict  them. 

In  Detroit  teen-agers  have  had  a  Christmas  project 
all  their  oxvn  tor  many  years.  Started  in  1917,  when 
young  Detroiters  xvere  recruited  to  make  toys  for  the 
children  of  servicemen  in  World  War  I,  the  idea  proved 
so  popular  that  it  is  still  rolling  along.  The  teen-agers 
first  vote  on  the  kind  of  thing  they  xvill  produce  each 
year— dolls,  xvagons,  and  puppets  have  all  lx>en  big 
liits  in  the  past.  Then  they  collect  materials  from  loc-al 
merchants,  and  finally  they  buckle  doxvn  actually  to 
making  the  toys.  Teachers  supervise  the  xvork  and 
the  presents  are  distributed  bx  the  junior  Red  (Toss. 

The  Salvation  Army,  a  non-denominational  xvelfare 
organiz.ition.  h.is  xxorkshops  xxhere  teen-agers  supervise 
chiUlren  xxho  m.ike  xxoixlen  banks,  bird  feeders,  book 
shelxes,  napkin  holders,  and  the  like.  These  are  gaily 
xxrapjx'd  and  delivered  to  hospitals  aiul  other  institu¬ 
tions  by  the  volunteers.  Christmas  music,  iu  hospital 
xxards  .uid  on  street  i-orners.  is  also  sponsored  bx  the 
S.ilxation  .\rmx.  Wlien  teen-agers  plax  on  the  street 
the  tradition.il  likick  iron  pot  to  receive  donations  is 
hung  in  tlie  middli-  of  the  caroling  comlxi.  All  money 
collected  is  given  to  the  Salvation  .\rmy  ('hristmas 
Fund  xxhich  proxides  foixl,  clothes,  and  gifts  for  people 
in  need. 

It’s  also  possible  to  spreail  tlie  Cliristmas  gloxv 
xvithout  collecting  or  giving  anything  but  time  and 
goiKl  xvill.  Hospitals,  oltl  people’s  homes,  and  similar 
pl.ices  xxhere  shut-ins  need  some  cheering  usually  xvel- 
come  volunteers  to  play  dominiH-s  or  checkers,  xxrite 
letti-rs,  sing  (diristm.is  carols.  If  you  knoxx  someone 
xxho  is  inti-rested  in  dr.unatics  and  xvould  be  skillful 
.it  reading  .ilond,  someone  else-  xxho  has  a  clexer 
group  of  puppets,  suggest  th.it  thex  join  yoiir  group. 
Rut  clear  .inx  such  pl.in  xvith  the  Red  Cross  or  the 
Volunteer  Director  before  you  set  out. 

So  spread  your  activities  oiitxxard  this  Christmas— 
yoiill  lx*  surpriseil  at  hoxx  much  joy  you  can  bring  to 
the  xxorld  xvhen  you  make  up  your  mind  to  do  it! 

JOY 
TO  THE 
WORLD 
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A  Labor  of  Love 


Meet  teacher  Gail  Sw« 


Gail  SWENSON  celebrated  her  22nd  birthday  at  least 
four  times  during  the  last  sch(K)l  year  although  she’s 
a  mere  mortal  who  has  just  one  birthday  annually.  She  was 
given  four  birthday  cakes!  She  received  enough  apples  to 
hake  50  pies!  She  andd  have  opened  a  flower  shop  with  all 
the  flowers  she  was  showered  with!  Why?  Gail  is  a  kinder¬ 
garten  teacher! 

The  l>oys  and  girls  in  her  kindergarten  classes  love  her 
so  much  that  they  can’t  do  enough  to  show  their  affection. 
When  one  child  began  to  call  her  “Mother,”  Gail  drew  the 
line,  saying.  “You  and  I.  too,  have  only  one  mother,  and 
there’s  no  substitute  for  her!  ” 

P'rom  the  moment  they  enter  her  classrcnjin  at  Alden 
Terrace  School  in  Elmont,  Y.,  till  they  leave,  the  young¬ 
sters  and  Gail  are  like  one  big  happy  famih.  It’s  just  the 
same  at  Stewart  Manor  ScIkm)!,  in  nearby  Stewart  Manor, 
where  she  teaches  in  the  afternoons. 

.As  these  5-year-olds  tumble  into  class  noisily  but  eagerly, 
Gail  strikes  a  loud  chord  on  the  piano  and  announces.  “Boys 
and  girls,  get  ready  to  salute  the  flag!”  She’ll  look  them  over 
and  perhaps  make  some  comment  such  as,  “I  like  the  way 
you  people  are  standing  so  nice  and  tall.”  A  smile  beams 
on  each  face,  Ix'cause  of  their  teacher’s  approval. 

And  then  a  round  of  activity  begins  with  Gail  partici¬ 
pating  in  each  one.  Music  plays  an  important  part  in  much 
of  what  is  done  in  class.  Gail  Ijeats  out  a  tune  on  a  drum 
while  each  child  moves  his  chair  to  form  a  circle  so  that  the 
day’s  discussion  can  begin.  Frequently  the  object  of  the 
conversation  is  alive.  Depending  upon  the  season,  it  might 
l)e  a  baby  chick,  a  rabbit,  or  a  land  turtle  which  Gail  will 
bring  to  class.  .At  her  instigation,  they’ll  talk  alK)ut  the 
animal’s  food  needs,  habits,  usefulness.  Tbe  idea  is  for  the 
children,  whether  they’re  shy  or  bold,  to  learn  to  speak  in 
simple  sentenc'es  Iw'fore  a  group. 

In  the  course  of  the  year.  Gail  teaches  the  children  to  take 
care  of  milk  money,  to  share  materials  and  toys,  to  paint,  to 


know  the  seasons,  the  weather,  to  recognize  colors,  to  write 
their  names,  to  count  to  25.  A  knowledge  of  these  simple 
skills  prepares  them  for  that  giant  step  into  life— first  grade. 

Gail  has  always  liked  very  young  children.  .As  a  student 
at  Andrew  Jack.son  High  School  in  St.  .Albans,  N.  Y.,  she 
had  more  service  credits  than  anyone  in  her  class.  She 
assisted  the  physical  ed  instnictor  in  teaching  swimming. 
This  teacher  enct)uraged  Gail  to  go  in  for  teaching. 

To  ready  herself,  Gail  chose  Mills  College  of  Education 
in  New  York,  an  outstanding  institution  in  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  nursery,  kindergarten,  and  primary  grades. 
Besides  the  liberal  arts— among  tbe  subjects  .sbe  studied  were 
English,  history,  government,  comparative  religion,  mathe¬ 
matics— one  and  one  half  years  of  student  teaching  were 
included  in  her  four-year  college  course. 

When  it  came  time  to  look  for  a  position,  Gail  sent  in  her 
application  to  a  Lcmg  Island  principal.  Russell  Boyer.  She 
was  then  interviewc'd  by  bim  and  three  other  school  prin¬ 
cipals,  one  of  whom  asked,  “W’onid  yon  teach  a  class  if  you 
had  to  1h'  in  something  other  than  a  classroom,  for  instance, 
a  library,  or  a  cafeteria?”  Gail  answered.  “I  could  work 
everything  out.  though  I’d  l)e  limited  in  some  activities.”, 
Result:  Gail  got  the  job.  — Cl.\ire  Gavcher 


Children  in  kindergarten  learn  to  speak  in  a  group. 


GETTING  KNOW-HOW 


CHARTING  YOUR  CAREER-as  a  Kindergarten  Teacher 

“GEHING  '  WAYS  GETTING  ALONG  GETTING  TO  DO  THINGS 


GEHING  AHEAD 


Choose  college  prepara¬ 
tory  h.  s.  course.  Most 
states  require  4  years  of 
college,  leading  to  B.A.  or 
B.S.  degree,  including  edu¬ 
cation  courses.  Get  your 
state's  requirements  for  a 
teaching  certificate  from 
Department  of  Education 
in  your  state  capital. 


You'll  hove  obove-cverage 
intelligence.  You'll  like 
children.  You'll  be  fair, 
patient,  scholarly.  You'll 
have  a  good  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  sense  of  humor, 
health,  a  feeling  for  music, 
art.  You'll  speak  correctly 
in  a  pleasant  voice. 


Starting  salaries  range 
from  $3,000  a  year  in 
small  towns  to  $4,000  in 
large  cities.  Salaries  are 
going  up.  Tenure  often 
protects  teachers  against 
unfair  dismissal.  Yau'll 
have  life-time  job  security, 
long  summer  vacations,  a 
retirement  plan. 


You'll  teach  one  group  of 
pupils  to  follow  simple  di¬ 
rections,  to  share  mate¬ 
rials  and  toys,  to  paste,  to 
point,  to  express  them¬ 
selves  in  simple  sentences, 
etc.  You'll  prepare  lessons, 
keep  records,  make  re¬ 
ports,  help  individuals 
with  problems. 


With  further  education 
(M.A.)  and  know-how,  you 
moy  be  promoted  to  su¬ 
pervisor  of  student  teach¬ 
ing.  You  may  teach  on 
the  college  level.  Teaching 
jobs  are  available  almost 
anywhere  in  this  country 
and  there  are  seme  over¬ 
seas  in  Gov't  service. 
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NO  TRESPASSING! 


OK  (JOl  KSK,  \(m  enjoy  doing  things  with  your 
tainil}  most  ol  the  time.  Still  you  know  that  in 
some  mo(Kls  \ou  positi\el\  need  privaes.  But  perhaps 
you  forget  that  the  same  is  true  of  other  memlKTS  of 
your  famil) . 

Test  \ ourself  on  \our  famiK  relations  w  ith  the  <|ues- 
tions  Ik'Iow.  You  11  find  the  answers  that  add  up  to  a 
e»)nsiderate.  thoughtful  p«Mson  on  p.tge  4  j. 

1.  Oo  >ou  “sit  in"  on  other  people’s  telephone  con¬ 
versations  (al  In  pieking  up  the  extension  phone  and 
listening?  (h)  h\  staving  in  the  room  while  someone  is 
talking?  (e)  or  tlo  von  l)us\  vcuirself  with  something 
else? 

2.  If  vou're  on  a  selu)ol  team  or  active  in  some  other 
pr«'.jeet.  do  von  expeet  vonr  familv  to  (a)  drop  everv- 
ihing  to  see  von  pi'rform?  (hi  go  to  see  von  on  special 
occasions?  (cl  stav  awav  altt>gether? 

•  1.  if  von  have  heeu  h.d)v -sitting  and  find  vonr  par¬ 
ents  entertaining  when  von  get  home,  do  v<»n:  (a)  join 
the  group?  (hi  stop  in  and  sav  hello,  then  go  (»n  vainr 
wav  to  h«‘d?  (el  go  right  to  vonr  r<M)m  without  stopping? 

1.  If  two  memhers  of  vonr  familv  are  having  a  seri¬ 
ous  talk  or  argument,  do  von  make  .m  effort  (al  not  to 
interrupt?  'hi  to  wait  until  von  get  a  chance  to  speak, 
then  state  vonr  ojiinion?  (el  to  plunge  right  in  .nul  take 
sides,  if  need  Ih‘? 

Y.  W’hen  sonu'one  in  vonr  familv  is  watching  tele- 

Cti  Mvi.  { 


vision,  do  v  ou:  (a)  stay  and  watch  too,  even  if  v  ou’re  not 
particnlarlv  interested?  (h)  ask  if  v  ou  can  sw  itch  to  an¬ 
other  channel?  (c)  say  that  you’d  like  to  watch  some¬ 
thing  else  in  a  little  while  and  suggest  changing  when 
V  our  program  comes  on? 

6.  When  vonr  parents  go  to  a  movie,  do  yon  (a)  insist 
on  going  along  everv  time?  (h)  ask  if  vou  can  go  when 
it’s  a  movie  v(»n  particnlarlv  want  to  see?  (c)  make  a 
date  to  go  with  .i  friend? 

7.  When  von  start  a  project  or  work  on  a  hohhy, 
(a)  can  von  work  hv  v ourself?  (hi  do  vmi  ask  for  help 
from  parents  regnl.irlv?  (c)  do  von  need  to  Ih'  reminded 
to  “get  on  w  ith  it  *? 

S.  Do  von  (al  ask  the  advicv  of  everv  one  in  your 
familv  .ihont  what  to  wear  on  everv  occasion?  (h)  con¬ 
fer  vv  ith  your  nn)ther  every  day  on  vv  hat  to  wear  to 
school?  ic'  make  many  of  vonr  own  decisions  with 
reg.nil  to  clothes? 

h.  \\'hen  vou  listen  to  vonr  favorite  ilisk  jockey,  do 
von  (at  turn  the  radio  on  loud  enough  so  that  von  can 
hear  it  while  vou’re  setting  the  table  or  doing  other 
chores?  (hi  keep  it  tuned  low  enough  so  that  other 
IH-opIe  in  the  house  can  listen  to  what  thev  want  to? 
I  el  turn  it  dow  n  low  for  nnmhers  von  don’t  like? 

10.  When  someone  in  your  familv  is  ohvionslv  feel¬ 
ing  hlne  or  not  well,  tlo  vt)n  (a)  offer  vonr  help?  (h) 
leave  the  person  alone  altogether?  (c)  keep  vonrself 
hnsv  hv  hav  ing  a  few  friends  come  in? 

|CltX  luiHiuj 
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The  Christmas  scene  at  Rockefeller  Center  is  one  of 
New  York's  most  spectacular  sights  during  the  holi¬ 
days.  The  75-foot  tree  is  decorated  by  more  than  800 
lights.  Choristers,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  sing  carols. 


Forile  Photo 

Five  evenings  before  Christmas,  the  ship  Valkyrie  travels  70 
miles  on  its  way  around  Seattle,  Wash.  Carolers'  voices  are 
amplified  through  loudspeakers  so  that  all  the  people  on  shore 
cofi  listen  to  and  be  moved  by  the  strains  of  Silent  Night. 


I-inks-Monkmcyer  Pres§  Photo 

Bringing  in  the  Yule  log  is  still  popular  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  Amid  songs  and  cheers  the  log 
is  dragged  to  the  fireplace  and  lighted  with  a  piece 
of  tinder  left  over  from  the  preceding  Christmas. 


Three  Lions  Thoto 

Some  families  cut  down  their  own  Christmas  trees,  others 
buy  theirs  in  stores.  To  have  a  lighted  tree  in  the  home 
is  traditional.  The  custom  came  to  us  from  Germany,  but 
it  didn't  gain  a  firm  foothold  here  until  after  the  Civil  War. 


'i... 
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Philip  Oen.liftu.  N.  T. 

New  England  colonists  set  most  of  the  Christmas  customs 
that  Americans  still  follow.  Going  to  church  on  December 
25th  is  typical.  Scenes  like  this  one  of  worshippers  at  o 
New  England  country  church  ore  duplicated  oil  over  U.  S. 


Caroling  through  the  streets  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
Christmas  traditions  that's  o  port  of  the  annual  celebra¬ 
tions  in  Williamsburg,  Va.  A  group  in  costurrie  stops  in  front 
of  a  lighted  window.  The  light  means  Christ  is  welcome. 


Hanukkah,  the  festival  of  lights,  is  a  celebration  dedicated 
to  freedom  of  religion  for  the  Jewish  people.  Children  of 
servicemen  at  Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.,  observe  the 
happy  occasion  at  a  Jewish  Community  Center. 

National  Jvwisth  Welfare  Hoard 
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Home  and  Family 


•  YOUR  response  to  Co-ed s  “What  My  Home  and  Family  Mean  to 
Me”  Contest  was  overwhelming.  We  wish  we  could  award  a  prize  to 
every  one  of  you  l>ecause  you  were  so  sincere  in  expressing  yourselves. 
Many  of  you  admitted  that  you  hadn’t  really  given  this  subject  much 
thought  until  you  were  propelled  into  action  by  the  contest.  To  most  of 
you.  home  means  more  than  physical  comforts  or  getting  “things.”  It’s 
a  place  that’s  unique  in  that  it  offers  what  can’t  be  bought— love,  kind¬ 
ness,  understanding,  guidance.  We  are  printing  in  full  the  first  prize¬ 
winner’s  entry.  Excerpts  from  some  of  the  other  winners’  entries  follow  it. 


FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER:  LENOR.Y  KURZ.  15,  lOth 
grade:  “What  do  my  home  and  family  mean  to  me?  First, 
there’s  that  wonderful  sensation  of  warmth,  security,  love, 
contentment,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  togetherness.  It’s  as 
if  we,  the  Kurz  family,  could  stand  against  the  w  hole  world 
if  the  need  would  arise.  Of  course,  life  at  our  house  is  not 
always  one  unending  round  of  sunshine  and  sugar  pie.  Mom, 
despite  her  patience  and  understanding,  can  l)e  stern  and 
unrelenting,  and  Daddy,  behind  his  good  humor  and  kind¬ 
ness,  has  a  w  ill  of  iron. 

Second,  home  and  family  mean  fun  and  laughter— going 
swimming,  Christmas  time,  birthday  cakes  and  ice  cream, 
wieners  roasted  over  a  smoldering  camp  fire,  and  going  to 
church  on  Sunday  mornings,  dressed  up  in  our  Sunday  best, 
scrubbed,  combed,  and  thoroughly  inspected  by  Mom. 

Third,  home  and  family  mean  Daddy’s  funny  (?)  jokes, 
my  three  brothers’  everlasting  mischief-making,  and  my 
mom’s  words  of  wisdom-  and  advice,  kindly  given  to  help 
and  direct  us  children  to  grow  up  to  be  responsible  indi¬ 
viduals,  who  will  contribute  something  on  our  own  to  our 
country,  our  community,  and  our  church.” 


And  here  are  excerpts  from  some  of  the  other  prize¬ 
winning  letters: 

Second  Prize  Winner:  Sue  Tomlinson,  16,  12th  grade: 
“My  home  and  family  are  my  most  cherished  possessions. 
They  belong  to  me  and  I  am  a  part  of  them.  M  e  are  much 
more  than  a  group  of  people  living  together.  Instead  we 
are  a  unit  bound  by  love.  Together  we  work,  we  solve  our 
problems,  we  overcome  obstacles,  we  play,  and  we  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  God’s  world.  This  bond  of  love  has  made  our 
house  a  home,  and  our  family  life  has  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  grow  ing,  rich  experience.” 

Third  Prize  Winner:  Janet  Daves,  12.  7th  grade:  “Mama 
says  our  home  is  like  a  car.  Each  person  is  a  wheel,  and 
it  takes  all  four  wheels  working  together  to  make  things 
go,  ...  In  our  family  we  have  peace,  quiet,  and  God.” 

Fourth  Prize  Winner:  Lorna  Thuss,  17,  12th  grade:  “Mv 
home  and  family  mean  more  to  me  than  to  most  teen-agers: 
Startling  statement?  Yes!  But  I  was  really  wanted,  for.  m\ 
parents  adopted  me!  From  the  time  they  took  me  at  the 
age  of  six  months,  their  lives  have  been  wrapped  up  in  the  • 
task  of  bringing  me  up  to  be  happy  and  well-adjusted.  .  .  . 
With  the  help  of  home  and  church  teaching,  I  know  right 
from  wrong.  I  hope  1  will  never  do  anything  to  disappoint 
my  parents  and  my  God.  ...  I  am  thankful  for  a  home  and 
family  that  mean  help  and  guidance  toward  everything  that 
is  good.” 

Fifth  Prize  Winner:  Mary  Fitzpatrick,  14,  9th  grade:  “X 
home  should  be  a  place  of  warmth  and  comfort  to  be  en- 
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joyed  by  tiu*  fainiU  and  anyone  visiting.  Our  house  is  a 
place  I’d  he  proinl  to  slnrw  anyone  from  the  President  to 
our  next-door  neighbor.  .  .  .  Here  everyone  voices  his  opinion 
and  the  inajoritv  rules.  .  .  .  Mv  mother  and  father  cherish 

the  ir  responsibility  of  raising  their  three  children _ I  would 

not  change  places  with  anyone  in  the  world.” 

.S/.vt/j  Prize  Winner:  Ritna  Weilerstein.  13.  Sth  grade: 
“I  love  my  famib  iM'eanse  they  love  me  for  what  I  am. 

I  don’t  have  to  be  perfect  to  be  all  right  with  them.  Some¬ 
times  parents  place  too  high  hopes  otv  their  teen-agers. 
My  parents  expect  a  lot  of  me,  but  not  more  than  I’m 
capable  of.” 

Seventh  Prize  Winner:  Gail  Silvers.  16.  12th  grade: 
“. ..  .  Oceasionalb  my  brother  and  I  can  lx*  found  on  the 
war  path.  But  when  we  sit  around  the  piano  .softly  singing 
in  the  early  evening  or  when  we  worship  together  in  the 
sunlit  morning,  peace  is  then  present.  \\  hen  one  member 
of  the  tamily  is  happ\.  his  shining  light  can  be  seen  on  all 
our  faces  and  his  spirit  is  reHectetl  in  our  hearts.” 

Kifihth  Prize  Winner:  Sharon  Bedore,  17,  12th  grade: 
“There  will  never  be  .i  substitute  for  my  par»*nts.  They  have 
given  me  something  that  everv  17-\  ear-old  needs  a  lot  of, 
and  that  is  love.  ...  I  have  Im-co  brought  up  in  a  family 
w  hich  has  a  great  deal  of  faith.  This  has  kept  us  very  close. 
.  .  .  .Most  of  all  my  lamily  has  taught  me  to  be  mysell,  to 
accept  myself,  as  1  am,  and  to  be  honest  with  my.self  at  all 
times.” 

\inth  Prize  Winner:  Jiidi  Smith,  16.  11th  grade:  “1  guess 
my  home  and  family  are  just  about  average.  I  don’t  imagine 
the  world  would  stop  turning  if  something  happened  to  one 
of  us.  But  to  each  other  we  are  very  important.  W’e  depeiul 
upon  each  other  in  many  ways,  for  love,  understanding,  and 
guidance.” 


Sfroiul  Prize — (iorhani  <<l<'rling 


CO-ED  CONTEST  WINNERS 

First  Prize:  New  Singer  portable  sewing  machine.  Worth 
$119.95.  To  Lenora  Kurz,  Senior  H.  S.,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

Second  Prize:  Four  party  settings  in  Gorham  sterling. 
Worth  up  to  $52.  To  Sue  Tomlinson,  Edina  H.  S.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

Third  Prize:  Complete  Hollywood  V’-ette  bra  and  Vassar- 
ette  girdle  wardrobe.  Worth  $50.  To  Janet  Daves,  Quartz 
Hill  School,  Lancaster,  Calif. 

Fourth  Prize:  Wardrobe  of  six  Ship’n  Shore  Blouses. 
Worth  between  $25  and  $30.  To  Lorna  Thuss,  Portage 
(Wis.)  H.  S. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Prizes:  Two  daytime-into-evening  ward¬ 
robes  of  Coro  jewelry.  Worth  $2.5  each.  To  Mary  Fitzpatrick, 
St.  .\nne  .\cademy,  Marlboro,  Mass.;  Rima  Weilerstein,  Ciar- 
field  Jr.  H.  S.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Seventh  and  Eifihth  Prizes:  Two  bo.xes  of  6  pairs  of  Hanes 
Hosiery.  Worth  $9  each.  To  Gail  Silvers,  Sharon  Springs 
(N.  Y.)  Central  H.  S.;  Sharon  Bedore,  Unionville  (H.  S.) 
Mich. 

Sinth  Prize:  Tussy’s  Bright  Secret  Set.  Worth  $6.75.  To 
Judi  Smith,  New  Harmony  (Ind.)  H.  S. 

Tenth  and  Eleventh  Prizes:  Saucy  Sailor  Baby  Doll  Pa¬ 
jamas  and  Swiss  Mi.ss  Ski  Pajamas,  made  by  M.  C.  Schrank 
Co,  Worth  $6.00  each.  To  Joan  Edwards,  McCehee  (.\rk.) 
H.  S.;  Polly  Matthews,  Ft.  Campbell  (Ky.)  |r.  H.  S. 

Tivelfth  to  Twenty -first  Prizes:  Ten  prizes,  each  contain¬ 
ing  six  cards  of  Lady  Ellen  Colour  Klippies  and  four  cards 
of  Pony  Pin-ups.  Worth  $4.30  each.  To  Gloria  Boychuk, 
St.  Mary’s  .\cademy,  Windsor,  Out.,  Can.;  Carol  Kudelka, 
Libbey  H.  S.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Theresa  Bezdelou.s,  Mary  Im- 
maevdate  .-Veademy,  Meriden,  Conn.;  Cheryl  Gabel,  Keokuk 
(la.)  Jr.  H.  S.;  Linda  Russell,  Polo  (Mo.)  H.  S.;  Beverly 
Bartley,  Mt.  St.  joseph  .\cademy.  Maple  Mount,  Ky.;  Sally 
C<K)per,  Holgate  (Ohio)  ff.  S.;  .Mary  .\nn  Welx’r,  Memorial 
H.  S.,  Beloit,  Wis.;  Judy  Dailey,  Mukwonago  (Wis.)  H.  S.; 
Cecilia  Palry,  Hillsboro  (Kans.)  H.  S.;  Barbara  Lanham, 
Dawson  H.  S.,  Daw  son  Springs,  Ky. 

Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  Prizes:  Kleinert’s  Travel 
.\ider.  Worth  $3.98.  Kleinert’s  Bedsider  P(xket.  W’orth 
$2.50.  To  Pat  Cowger,  Buffalo  H.  S.,  Monticello,  Ind.; 
Donna  Wittmer,  South  Park  H.  S.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-fourth  to  Thirty-fifth  Prizes:  Twelve  boxes  of 
Calgon  Boiupiet,  each  containing  three  cans  of  bath  scents. 
PZaeh  box  worth  $3  each.  To  Donna  Rose,  Shatter  (C^dif.) 
H.  S.;  Sharon  Seromik,  St.  .Agnes  School,  Flint,  Mich.;  Kathy 
Klein,  john  Carroll  H.  S.,  Binghamton,  .Ala.;  Karen  Hajek, 
Columl)»is  (Nebr. )  H.  S.;  Nell  Platt.  Suwannee  H.  S.,  Live 
Oak,  Fla.;  Sharon  Knight,  Lyndon  (Kans.)  H.  S.;  judy 
.Aiuler.son,  .Arlington  (S.  D. )  H.  S.;  Paida  Spolansky.  |r. 
H.  S.  278,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  .Atlena  .Moore,  Central  H.  ,S., 
Jefferson,  Tex.;  C^lrolyn  Wool,  Williamsburg  jr.  H.  S.,  .Arl¬ 
ington,  \’a.;  Elizabeth  Zyjeski,  .Mary  Imm.ieulate  .Academy, 
New  Britain,  Conn.;  Carolyn  Sherworxl,  Eastern  Jr.  H.  S., 
Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Thirty-sixth  to  Fortieth  Prizi’s:  Five  prizes  of  one  can 
of  M’ool  Treat  and  one  can  of  SSS-T  Steam  Iron  Cffeaner, 
made  by  Fast  Clhemical.  Each  prize  worth  $2.  To  Gloria 
Cathings,  Itasca  (Tex.)  H.  S.;  Loui.se  Waller,  Jr.  H.  S.  67, 
Little  Neck.  N.  Y.;  Nanc\  Eckenroth,  H.ivertown  (Pa.)  H.  S.; 
Maria  Gonzalez,  Nueces  Canyon  H.  S..  Camp  Wo<k1,  Tex.; 
D.irlene  Neeley,  Warren  Co.  H.  S.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
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•  Stick  with  a  New  Year’s  resolution  by  investing  in  a 
new  belt?  Yes,  if  you  vowed  to  keep  that  waist-and-skirt 
wardrobe  trim  looking.  For  sports  togs,  try  the  cowhide 
with  its  airlines  motif  in  brass.  In  black,  navy,  light  and 
dark  browns.  $2.95.  •  Perhaps  you  prefer  the  striking 

chain  belt  with  its  cowhide  links  in  three  tones  of  brown 
or  in  black  with  red.  $1.98.  •  For  dressy  outfits,  consider 

a  soft  capcskin  belt  which  closes  by  touch  with  magic 
Velco.  In  black,  navy,  red,  brown,  and  natural.  $2.95.  .\11 
made  bv  Dame  Belts. 


•  At  a  skating  rink  or  on  a  casual  date,  you’ll  be 
comfortable  in  a  fringe-bottomed  wool  knit  Sliptop 
over  your  slacks  or  skirt.  In  tweed  combinations 
of  black  with  red,  green,  royal,  or  tangerine,  all 
with  black  fringe.  Fits  sizes  10-16.  S9.  •  Top 
your  outfit  with  a  wool  and  mohair  knit  tarn.  In 
red,  royal,  or  gold,  with  black  pompon;  black  with 
red  pompon.  S3.  Both  by  X’era  Scarves. 


•  Dazzle  your  holiday  dates  with  sparkling  jewelry.  \ 
golden  bracelet  sports  disk,  inscribed  w  ith  “a  date  to  remem¬ 
ber.”  You  inscrilx'  year!  $2.  •  .\n  anti(iue  bracelet,  with 

stone  charms  in  various  shades.  $1.  •  Dome  earrings  with 

golden  or  silver  finish.  $1.  •  Pearl  and  golden  finished 

chatelaine,  with  coin-slider,  surrounded  by  simulated  pearls. 
$2.  .\11  items  plus  tax.  .\11  by  Corot. 


•  Let  the  winter  winds  blow. 
This  snug  wool  hood  will  keep 
you  warm.  In  black,  red,  moss- 
green,  ro\  al,  beige,  trimmed  w  ith 
black.  It’s  $2.  Bv  Vera  Scarves. 
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Once  again  we’d  like  to  ask  our  favorite  girl — today’s  Home  Economics  student — some 
questions!  What  are  you  going  to  be  when  you  graduate?  What  recipes  would  you  like 
from  Mary  Alden?  Who  do  you  admire?  Each  month  we’ll  publish  interviews  with 
students  selected  from  Home  Economics  classes.* 


Linda  Mason 


A  new  and  festive  idea  for  Linda 


Westerville,  Ohio 

I  would  like  to  be  in  the  Waves 
when  I  graduate.  1  admire 
Longfellow  for  his  many  beau¬ 
tiful  poems. 

I  would  like  a  recipe  for  a 
party  dessert. 


Vt  cup  Quahpt  or  Mothor's  Oats  '/>  teaspoon  salt 

(quick  or  olil  fashioner),  uncooker))  Vt  cup  shortening 

1  cup  sifter)  enricher)  flour  2  to  3  tablespoons  coir)  water 

Combim-  oats,  flour,  salt;  cut  in  shortening  until  mixture  rc- 
st-mbli*s  coarst'  crumbs.  Add  water  gradually  until  mixture 
holds  together.  Form  pastry  in  ball.  Let  rest  five  minutes. 
Roll  pastry  to  fit  an  8-inch  pie  pan.  Flute  i-dge;  prick  pie  shell. 
Hake  in  hot  rrven  (42,'i°h'.)  15  to  20  minutr-s;  cool. 

For  filling,  melt  '  2  Ih.  marshmallous  with  ,'i  cup  milk,  and 
'4  ten.ipoon  salt  in  double  boiler;  cool.  Hr-at  until  err-amy. 
Fold  2*2  .s-r/tinres"  unsuectened  chot  olate,  shaved,  into  /  cup  whip- 
ping  cream,  uhip/icd.  Fold  whip|H‘d  cream  into  marshmallow 
mixture;  place  in  pie  shell;  chill  overnight. 


Carole  Cook 


CORN  IRCAO  WITN  TUITNEY  A  LA  KING 


An  easy  and  elegant  main  dish  for  Carole 


Harrold,  Texas 

I  would  like  to  be  a  famous 
organist  when  I  graduate  from 
high  school  and  college  since  I 
am  now  standing  mrtst  of  my 
spare  time  playing  the  organ 
at  fairs,  meetings,  etc. 

Please  send  me  a  good  recipe 
for  a  quick  supper. 


1  C«rn  Bread  made  according 
to  recipe  on  Quaker  or  Aunt 
Jemima  Corn  Meal  package 
Topping: 

'A  cup  blanched  almonds 
I 'A  tablespoons  butter 


Three  10'A  oz.  cans  cream  of 
mushroom  soup 
V4  cup  milk 

3  cups  chopped  cooked  turkey 
1  Vi  tablespoons  chopped  pimiento 
One  4  oz.  can  button  mushrooms 


For  topping,  heat  almonds  in  butter,  stirring  friquently  until 
lightly  browned.  Combine  rest  of  ingredients  in  saucepan; 
ctKik  over  low  heat,  stirring  occasionally.  Add  almonds.  Serve 
over  hot  corn  bread  squares. 


Gail  Silvers 
Sharon  Springs,  N.Y. 

I  love  children  and  hope  to 
graduate  then  Ijecome  a  speech 
therapist  for  children.  I  deeply 
admire  a  fine  homemaker  and 
wife  who  successfully  fulfills 
her  duty. 

What  could  we  use  at  our 
class  activities  for  refresh¬ 
ments? 


APPLE  COFFEE  CAKE 


The  class  should  loi'C  this,  Gail! 

One  pkg  Aunt  lemima  Coffee  1  egg 
Cake  Easy  Mii  'A  cup  chopped  raw  apple 

Vi  cup  milk  Chopped  nutmeats 

Add  milk  and  egg  to  Mix  in  bag.  .S<puf/.c  up|H‘r  part  of  bag  to 
force  air  out.  Close  top  of  bag  by  holding  tightly  between 
thumb  and  index  finger.  With  bag  ri-sting  on  table,  mix  by 
working  vigorously  with  fingers.  (Mix  about  -10  st“conds  or 
until  egg  is  completely  blended.)  Add  chopiH-d  apples  to 
batter;  mix  a  few*  more  time-s. 

Squc*ezo  bag  to  empty  batter  into  aluminum  foil  pan.  (Do 
not  grease  pan.)  Sprinkle  cinnamon  topping  and  chopiH'd 
nutmeats  over  batter.  Hake  in  moderate  oven  (375°F.)  25 
minutes. 


*Stiide4^! 


A  BEAUTIFUL  LAZY  SUSAN  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOUR  TEACHER 
AND  $5  TO  YOU  IF  YOUR  LETTER  IS  USED  IN  THIS  COLUMN 


If  your  letter  is  used  for  “Time  to  Get  Acquainted”  Mary 
Alden  will  send  you  $5  and  a  lazy  susan  will  be  sent  to  your 
teacher  as  a  classroom  gift.  Every  girl  will  get  our  new  book¬ 
let,  “Young  Ideas”. 

Answer  these  questions  in  about  50  words,  add  your  name. 


name  of  your  school,  a  clear  snapshot  and  mail  to  Mary  Alden 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Box  3361,  Chicago  54,  Ill. 

What  do  you  want  to  be  when  you  graduate? 

What  famous  person  in  history  do  you  admire? 

What  recipes  uould  you  like  from  Mary  Alden? 


L 
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The  Gypsy  Heart 

(Continued  from  puRv  8) 

“You  must  he  a  throwback  of  some 
exotic  ijxpsy  ancestor,”  Dad  always 
used  to  tease.  And  she  wa.s  a  startling 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  who 
were  blond  and  hlue-e\  ed. 

“.\rc  \  ou  mad  at  vonr  old  dad?” 

The  knot  swelled  in  Margaret’s 
throat.  She  had  a  fleeting  thought  that 
her  father  looked  awfully  tired,  as  if 
moving  had  been  a  strain  on  him,  t(K). 

“Look,  Dick  wasn’t  the  right  hoy  for 
)()u  anywa>-,  Margaret,”  Dad  said. 

She  hit  her  lip.  How  could  he  he  so 
blind?  (a)uldn’t  he  see  he  was  missing 
the  whole  point?  How  could  she  ever 
find  that  special  someone  when  she  was 
never  iji  one  place  long  enough? 

“Flxcnse  me.  Dad,”  she  said.  “I've  got 
to  do  some  unpacking.” 

The  movie  w  as  a  comedy,  and  de¬ 
spite  herself.  Margaret  laughed  a  little. 

It  felt  good  to  laugh.  It  helped  loosen 
the  hard  ropes  that  seemed  to  he  tied 
around  her  heart  and  tightening  every 
minute. 

^^F'l'KK  the  movie.  Dad  took  them 
for  a  snack.  “1  was  in  here  tinla)  with 
the  crew,”  he  smiled. 

By  the  crew.  Dad  meant  the  group 
of  men  that  worked  under  him.  They 
were  here  tt)  build  new  telephone  lines 
in  preparation  for  conversion  to  a  dial 
system.  W  hen  the  lines  were  finished, 
tluw’d  move  on  to  another  town  and 
another  and  another.  It  was  just  one  big 
merr\  -go-round. 

“Where’s  that  g>psy  smile?”  Dad 
teased  .Margaret.  “C^in’t  you  .scpieezc 
out  even  a  little  one?” 

She  w  as  saved  from  answ  ering  by  the 
noisy  entrance  of  a  group  of  Inn  s.  Cdiuck 
seemed  to  know  some  of  them;  at  least 
he  waved  and  spoke.  But  then  Chnek 
could  always  get  ac(iuainted  much 
easier  .uid  faster  than  she  could. 

The  lM)ys  took  the  stools  at  the 
counter  and  ordered.  One  of  them,  in 
particular,  kept  looking  at  her.  She’d 
seen  him  in  school  today.  He’d  intro¬ 
duced  himself  as  Buzz  Edwards.  In 
fact,  he’d  been  the  only  one  w  ho  so 
much  as  tried  to  make  her  feel  w  elcome. 
The  others  were  too  busy  sizing  her  up. 

When  the  family  got  up  to  leave, 
they  had  to  walk  past  the  hoys  to  the 
door. 

“Hi,  Margaret,”  Buzz  said. 

“Hello.” 

For  a  moment  his  level,  clear  gaze 
met  hers.  His  grin  was  a  little  lopsided 
and  there  was  a  chip  off  one  of  his  front 
teeth.  His  smile  reached  all  the  w  ay  to 
his  eyes  and  heeause  of  it,  .Margaret 
went  home  feeling  not  (piite  so  angry. 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  the  family 
was  well  settled  into  the  new  house.  .\t 


school.  Margaret  was  on  speaking  terms 
with  several  students,  both  hoys  and  I 
girls.  But  she  didn’t  feel  like  one  of 
them.  She  was  afraid  even  to  try.  What 
was  the  use?  Just  when  she  began  to 
feel  close  to  someone,  she’d  be  packing 
her  suitcase  and  moving  on. 

No  letter  came  from  Dick.  Each  day 
she  felt  certain  there  would  he  one. 
Then  after  three  weeks  had  gone  by, 
she  knew  (diuck  h.id  been  right.  Dick 
simply  hadn’t  cared  about  her,  after  all. 

At  least,  not  the  way  she’d  cared  about 
him. 

Lonely  da\s  flew  by.  .\nd  then  sud- 
denlv.  Buzz,  asked  her  to  go  to  a  movie. 

She  shook  her  head  (juickly.  “No,  hut 
thanks  anyhow.  Buzz.” 

Buzz’s  e\es  clouded.  He’d  come  run¬ 
ning  out  of  the  building  after  her.  and 
she’d  h.id  to  stop  and  wait  for  him. 

“How  about  a  soda  then?  Right 
now?” 

“I’m  .sorry,  hut  I  ha\c  to  get  home.” 
That  was  a  lie.  She  wa.s  .sorely 
tempted  to  go  with  Buzz.  He  seemed 
like  a  nice  hoy.  Not  loud  or  rowdy  like 
some  of  the  others,  hut  quiet,  perhaps 
even  a  little  shy. 

“I’ll  walk  you  there,”  he  said  dog- 
gedly. 

.\t  her  door,  she  went  in  cpiickly  be¬ 
fore  he  could  make  another  overture. 
She  was  aware  of  him,  waiting  to  he 
asked  in.  But  she  didn  t  do  it. 

He  moved  away  then,  shoulders  sag¬ 
ging,  his  head  bent.  Perhaps  she’d  lH*en 
a  little  too  (juick  and  sharp  with  her 
answer.  She  felt  a  twinge  of  guilt.  Yet 
it  wa.s  In'tter  to  .set  things  straight  for 
him  now.  She  just  simply  wasn’t  going 
to  get  involved  with  anvone  again.  It 
didn’t  pay.  It  hurt  too  much  to  say 
good-hy. 

The  dav  s  had  a  tang  to  them  now,  a  j 
bittersweet  Indian  snmmer  (juality  of  ■ 
turning  leaves,  wood  smoke  and  hazy, 
blue  skies.  Everything  around  Margaret 
seemed  to  touch  some  inner  cord  inside 
her.  making  music  sing  and  throb  in  her 
heart.  But  it  was  infinitely  sad.  .Ml  of  it. 
Never  In  fore  had  she  known  such  a 
sting  of  loneliness. 

On  Saturdavs  she  lK)rrovved  Chuck’s 
hike  and  rode  out  into  the  country.  She 
discovered  a  wonderful  little  place  near 
a  small  creek.  She  went  there  to  he 
alone.  Smnetimes  she  wrote  long,  heart¬ 
broken  letters  to  Dick,  then  tore  them 
into  tiny  pieces,  dropped  them  into  the 
w  ater,  and  w  atched  them  drift  away  like 
so  many  pieces  of  her  heart. 

This  Saturday  she  had  packed  a  lunch 
and  taken  a  hook  of  poetrv  along.  She  i 
was  startled  to  hear  someone  coming. 
There  was  the  screech  of  hiev  cle  brakes  i 
and  then  footsteps.  Buzz  appeared.  He  | 
stood  there,  his  h.mds  stuffed  in  his  ! 

{Continued  on  pufie 


Prepare  corn  bread  according  to 
directions  on  the  Quaker  or  Aunt 
Jemima  Corn  Meal  Package.  For  fes¬ 
tive  occasions,  add  2  tablespoons 
chopped  pimiento  and  V-t  cup  chopped 
green  pepper  to  batter  before  baking. 


Follow  directions  for  Oatmeal  Cook¬ 
ies  on  the  Quaker  or  Mother’s  Oats 
package.  Add  W  cup  cut  candied  red 
cherries  and  W  cup  cut  candied  green 
cherries  to  dough  before  baking. 


FESTIVE  BREAKFAST 


Add  Vi  cup  moist  mincemeat  to  in¬ 
gredients  for  pancake  batter  for  7  to 
8  pancakes.  Shake  and  bake  as  di¬ 
rected  on  the  Aunt  Jemima  Buttermilk 
Pancake  Mix  package.  Serve  hot  with 
butter  and  syrup. 


I 
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the  most  delicious  fried  chicken  you  ever  ate 


SICRET  OF  ITS  SFECIAL  GOODNESS.  MAZOLA®  pUFC 
Com  Oil,  the  only  leading  oil  pressed  exclusively 
from  the  heart  of  golden  corn ! 

31/2  Ibi.  frying  chicktn, 
cuf-up 
1/2  cup  flour 
2  tooipoons  toll 
1/4  tootpoon  poppor 
1  tootpoon  popriko 
1/2  cup  MAZOLA  Corn  Oil 

Heat  MAZOLA  in  baking  pan*  in  hot  oven 
(400°F)  about  10  minutes.  Meanwhile,  combine 
dr>’  ingredients.  Roll  chicken  pieces  in  flour  mix¬ 
ture  until  well  coated.  Put  into  hot  MAZOLA, 
skin-side  down.  Bake,  uncovered,  30  minutes; 
turn  chicken,  bake  30  minutes  longer,  or  until 
well  browned.  Makes  enough  for  4  servings. 


FREE  I  Sond  lodoy  for  Jong 
AthUy't  oxciting  now 
looflot— "Tho  Botic  Art 
of  Frying."  Uto  coupon 
bolow. 


Jono  Athloy,  Dopt.  D-12  » 

Box  1690,  Church  Siroot  Pott  Offico 
Now  York  46,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “The  Basic  Art  of  Frying. 


NAME. 


•Large  enough  so  chicken  pieces  will  lie  flat  in  pan. 

NOTE:  For  a  much  browner  fried  chicken,  combine  the 
paprika  with  ^  cup  fine  bread  crumbs.  Then, 
after  rolling  chicken  in  flour,  dip  in  milk,  then  in 
bread  crumbs.  Proceed  as  directed  above. 


-STATE. 


ZONE. 


CITY. 
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The  Gypsy  Heart 

(Continttcd  from  jHtfie  33) 

pockets,  an  embarrassed  smile  on  his 
face. 

“Hi!” 

Margaret  frowned.  “Well,  small  world, 
isn’t  it?” 

Buzz  nodded.  “It  seems  so.” 

Margaret  wasn’t  sure  whether  to  be 
angry  or  amused.  She  was  fairly  certain 
he’d  deliln'rately  followed  her,  and  now 
that  he  was  there,  he  didn’t  seem  to 
know  w  hat  to  do.  He  seemed  .so  ill  at 
ease  that  she  felt  almost  sorry  for  him. 
The  least  she  could  do  was  be  friendly. 

“Might  as  well  sit  down  and  enjoy 
the  view,”  she  said. 

Buzz  jackknifed  his  long  legs  up  un¬ 
der  his  chin  and  wrapped  his  arms 
around  them.  For  a  long  time  he  stared 
into  the  little  creek,  with  its  silver  flashes 
and  green  shadows,  as  if  tr\  ing  to  sum¬ 
mon  enough  courafe  to  say  something. 

“What  do  you  think  of  our  school?” 

“It’s  okay.” 

“1  guess  >ou’re  not  coming  out  for 
batjd.” 

“No.  You  play  the  clarinet,  don’t 
you?” 

Buzz  beamed.  “Sure  do.  A  bunch  of 
us  sw  ing  up  (juite  a  storm  when  we  get 
together.  I’ll  probably  never  make  an¬ 
other  Benny  GocKlman,  but  I’d  like  to 
try.” 

“You  mean  you  might  go  profes¬ 
sional?” 

Buzz  hesitated.  “I’ve  thought  about 
it.  I  never  told  anyone  that  before.  I 
figured  they’d  think  I  was  shooting 
prett\  high.  It’s  a  big  goal,  isn’t  it?” 

"That's  the  best  kind.” 

“1  guess  it  is.  at  that.  What’s  yours?” 

Margaret  sighed.  Her  goal  was  to  live 
in  one  place  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  But 
to  anyone  who  didn’t  know  what  it  was 
like  to  be  a  w  andering  gypsy,  that  would 
sound  pretty  silly. 

“Nothing  special.”  she  finally  an¬ 
swered. 

“Tell  you  what.  I’ll  give  >ou  a  job  as 
singer  w  ith  my  band  or  something.” 

She  laughed  at  that. 

“Whv  do  \ou  come  here  like  this?” 
Buzz  asked,  suddenly  serious. 

She  thought  for  a  moment  of  telling 
him.  She  had  a  feeling  that  he  might 
understand.  But  a  chill  dropped  over 
her.  She  couldn’t  tell  him  or  ainone. 
She’d  never  again  let  ainone  get  that 
close  to  her  heart. 

“I  have  my  reasons.” 

“1  see.  ” 

His  smile  revealed  his  chipped  tooth. 
For  no  reason  at  all,  Margaret  felt  a 
swift,  ridiculous  tenderness  for  that  lop¬ 
sided  grin. 

“How  did  you  do  that?”  She  pointed 
to  his  tooth. 


He  laughed.  “I  was  riding  a  bike  and 
tooting  my  clarinet  at  the  same  time. 
I  forgot  to  watch  where  1  was  going. 
Next  thing  1  knew  I  collided  with  a 
tree.” 

They  laughed  together.  Buzz  looked 
at  her,  and  then  his  glance  slid  away 
quickly.  “1  don’t  usually  run  off  the 
head  like  this.  Whai  are  you  reading?” 
He  picked  up  the  Iwok  of  pcK'try  that 
had  fallen  to  her  lap.  “Y’ou  go  for  this?” 

“Someone  said  it  was  good  so  I 
thought  I’d  give  it  a  tr\.” 

Buzz’s  eyes  sought  hers  and  .she  had 
a  feeling  he  knew  her  real  reason  for 
reading  it.  She  liked  it  because  it  was 
like  herself,  sad  and  lonely. 

“I’ve  read  it.  t(M),”  Buzz  said.  “It’s 
sort  of— well,  lonesome,  1  guess.” 

“Did  you  like  it?” 

Buzz  nodded.  “In  a  way.  Which  poem 
do  you  like  the  best?” 

“The  one  about  good-by.” 

“Oh.”  Buzz  stirred  uneasily  beside 
her.  “Back  in  Bl.ikesburg.  you  probably 
had  someone  pretty  special.” 

She  couldn’t  trust  her  voice,  so  she 
nodded. 

“No  chance  for  anyone  else  then?” 
He’d  made  an  effort  to  keep  his  voice 
impersonal,  but  it  had  cracked  a  little. 

“1  can’t  be  serious  about  any  boy,  not 
ever  again.” 

H  E  blinked  a  little  with  surprise.  She 
hadn’t  meant  to  sound  so  angry  and 
bitter. 

“Want  to  talk  about  it?  What  hap¬ 
pened?” 

To  her  surprise  she  found  she  actu¬ 
ally  wanted  to  talk  about  it.  and  that 
Buzz  made  it  eas\  for  her  to  do  so.  She 
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pieces  separately." 


explained  the  constant  moving,  the 
making  of  friends  only  to  lose  them 
again,  and  finally  she  told  him  of  Dick. 
It  poured  from  her,  emptying  the  heavi¬ 
ness  out  of  her  heart. 

“You’ve  l>een  hurt,  Margaret— by 
someone  who  didn’t  really  care.  If  he 
had,  it  wouldn’t  have  mattered  how’ 
many  miles  there  were  between  you.” 

Then  after  a  long  moment,  he  added, 
“I’m  glad  you  told  me.” 

“Y’ou’re  nice.  Buzz.” 

His  smile  widened  like  a  sunrise,  and 
then  he  was  a  little  embarrassed  and  his 
shyness  made  him  look  away.  He 
picked  up  the  Ixxik  of  poetry  once  more. 
“Here’s  one  1  like.” 

He  sounded  impersonal  a|)ain,  but 
Margaret  saw  that  his  hands  were 
shaking  a  little  as  he  turned  the  pages. 
Somehow  he  understiKKl  that  she  didn’t 
want  to  talk  alxnit  Dick  any  more.  She 
read  some  of  the  poems  aloud,  while 
Buzz  stretched  out  his  long  legs  and 
folded  his  hands  under  his  head,  listen¬ 
ing. 

Once  in  a  while  he’d  make  a  com¬ 
ment  and  smile  at  her.  When  the  sun 
w  as  .shining  straight  down  into  the  little 
creek.  Margaret  shared  her  lunch  with 
him. 

L.YTER  they  walked,  twirled  autumn- 
tinged  leaves  in  their  hands,  and 
watched  the  clouds  scuttle  back  and 
forth  across  the  sky.  It  was  a  wonderful, 
fulfilling  day  with  ccxil  shadows,  swift 
bright  w  ings  overhead,  and  the  wonder 
of  silence. 

“1  hate  to  see  it  end.”  Marg.iret  sighed. 

“We’ve  only  walked  a  hundred  miles!” 
Buzz  complained. 

Margaret  knew  he  was  teasing.  He’d 
liked  it,  too.  He’d  lost  a  little  of  his  shy¬ 
ness  with  her.  and  there-  was  a  bond 
between  them  brought  about  b\  the 
sharing  of  the  day. 

“.Ma>be  it’s  my  gypsy  heart,”  Mar¬ 
garet  said.  “Dad  calls  me  ‘Little. Gyp¬ 
sy.’  ” 

“1  like  that.  Could  I  call  \ou  that, 
too?” 

He  seemed  surprised  and  shocked  at 
the  boldness  of  his  words.  But  somehow 
the  idea  pleased  Margaret. 

“.\1I  right.” 

“Let’s  come  here  again,”  he  said. 

Had  there  been  a  speci.d  emph.isis 
in  his  voice,  some  meaning  there  that 
hadn’t  been  spoken?  She  was  instantK 
on  guard. 

“just  as  friends.  I  don’t  want  there 
to  be  any  misunderstanding.  It  must 
never  be  more  than  that.” 

“Whatever  sou  say,”  Buzz  nodded. 

As  the  autumn  da\  s  passed,  Margaret 
kept  telling  herself  that  her  relationship 
with  Buzz  was  onlv  friendship— it  went 
no  deeper.  The\'  had  good  times  to- 
,  (Contiuiu'd  on  page  39) 
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New!  Banana 
recipe  folder  to 
help  you  with 
special  diets! 


LoW'Cholesterol 


Banana 

Bedipes 


Here  it  is!  A  bright  new  folder  with  recipes 
and  information  about  the  most  important 
special  diets  you  plan  most  often... discuss 
most  often  in  your  classes. 


Bland  diat? 


Growing*up  diets 
Low  sodium  diets 
Low  cholesterol  diets 
Weight-losing  diets 
Geriatric  diets 


Infant  diets 
Low-fat  diets 
Convalescent  diets 
Liquid  diets 
Bland  diets 


You’ll  find  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  ideas 
that  make  nutrition  easier  to  teach,  more 
fun  to  learn.  Recipes  for  each  diet  are  print¬ 
ed  on  separate  cards— convenient  and  good 
for  bookmarks,  too! 
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SEND  FOR  YOUR  NEW  BANANA  RECIPE  FOLDER! 


Get  one  for  yourself  —  and  one  for  each  of  your  students! 


Calorie  low!*  Vitality  high! 
Bananas  belong  in  your 
daily  diet! 

*Calori*  lew!  Only  88  calorie*  in  a  medi^um  banana,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  U.  S.  Oept.  of  Agriculture.  Fruit*  a*  a  cla**  are  low 
in  calorie*,  and  banana*  are  a  particularly  low-calorie  food 
becauae  they  may  be  eaten  atraight  from  the  peel  with  no 
high-calorie  extra*  added. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 


United  Fruit  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  3D 

Mount  Vernon  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  copies  of  ^'Special  Recipes  for 
Your  Diet.” 

NAME  _ _ _  _ _ _  _ 

ADDRESS _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

CITY _ STATE - - - 

This  off*'  •xpir««  January  1,  1969  Good  only  In  U  9  A  and  Canada. 
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Fun  with  Foil 
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SPARFvLE  and  glitter  in  decorations 
and  packages  help  to  make  Christ¬ 
inas  the  gay  and  fcsti\c  holiday  it  is. 
But  p.ut  ol  the  joy  and  excitement  of 
the  holidays  comes  from  the  joy  of 
making  things  pretty  and  of  mak¬ 
ing  pretty  things,  [fere  are  some 
ideas  for  ine\pensi\  e  do-it-yourself  dec¬ 
orations  for  your  Cdiristmas  tree  or  for 
gifts.  Make  them  of  ipiilted  foil,  the 
hcav  \  \\  eight  kind  that  is  strong  and 
,  fe.ir-resist.mt.  Most  of  the  other  ma- 
teri.ils  are  also  available  in  your  home. 
You  will  need  a  pair  of  scissors,  some 
construction  paper,  cellophane  tape, 
aiul  other  items  such  as  halls,  stars,  and 
rihhons.  You  can  go  on  from  there. 


Christmas  Lantern:  Take  a  pipe 
cleaner  and  bend  it  into  a  circle;  liold 
it  together  with  c-ellophane  tape.  Cut 
2-inch  strips  of  cardboard  and  cover 
with  cpiilted  foil  to  make  five  prisms. 
Cut  five  6-inch  silver  threads.  TaiM? 
prisms  to  thread  and  hang  prisms  from 
circle,  allow  ing  a  3-inch  drop.  Tie  tops 
of  threads  together  into  a  knot  and 
top  with  Christmas  ball.  Tape  little 
colored  beads  or  papers  to  bottom  of 
prisms. 


Silver  Santa:  For  a  silver  Santa,  cut 
a  piece  of  construction  pajx'r  3  x  314 
inches  for  the  Ixxly  and  roll  lengthw  ise 
into  a  tube  shape;  hold  in  place  with 
clear  tape.  Cut  a  piece  of  foil  3  inches 
X  4?j  inches  and  cover  tube,  keeping  one 
edge  even  with  tube  edge,  then  taiw 
together.  Gather  extra  foil  at  top  to 
form  hat.  Cut  eyes  and  nose  from  col¬ 
ored  tape  and  stick  in  place.  Absorbent 
cotton  forms  lieard  and  poin-pon  on 
hat.  Use  Chri.stmas  tape  to  trim  hat 
and  create  belt. 


Shiny  Sweet:  For  an  extra  Christmas 
ornament,  wrap  a  few  cookies,  caramels 
or  hard  candies  in  a  square  of  {juilted 
foil  to  form  a  block.  Seal  witli  gay 
ribbon  or  tape.  The  same  trick  can  be 
done  w  ith  a  small  rubber  ball  or  child’s 
block  as  a  base. 


Christmas  Angel:  To  create  a  Christ¬ 
mas  angel,  turn  a  three-inch  paper  cup 
upside  down  to  form  the  body  and 
cover  with  quilted  foil.  The  head  is  a 
small  styrofoam  ball  wired  to  cup.  Pin 
sequins  in  place  for  features.  Decorate 
skirt  with  strips  of  red  gift-wrap  tape. 
Cut  the  wings  from  a  piece  of  (juilted 
foil  folded  four  times  for  thickness  and 
tape  to  back.  String  a  few'  beads  on 
wire  for  halo. 


Surprise  yourself:, 
do  it  yourself; 
enjoy  yourself  — 
making  Christmas  ornaments 


Cay  Butterfly:  Cut  a  large  butterfly 
from  (juilted  toil  and  jnmch  holes  along 
the  outer  edge  to  resemble  sjxits.  Trim 
with  gaily  colored  serjuins. 


Christinas  Froufrou:  To  make  a  Christ¬ 
mas  froufrou,  cut  a  piece  of  (juilted  foil 
and  a  jiiece  of  construction  jxijx'r 
3  inches  x  inches,  roll  together 
lengthw  ise  into  a  tube  shape,  and  hold 
in  jilace  with  cellojihane  tape.  Decorate 
with  strifies  of  green  Christmas  tajx*. 
The  froufrou  is  made  from  a  strip  of 
bright  c'olored  tissue  12  inches  long  and 
5'A  inches  wide.  Cut  both  long  edges 
into  fine  fringe  1  inch  deeji,  then  roll 
into  a  tube.  Shape  and  tie  at  each  end. 
Insert  into  tube  shajw  and  fluff  out 
fringe. 

This  decoration  can  be  hung  on  your 
tree  or  tajx'd  to  the  top  of  a  Christmas 
gift  box  for  a  sjx'cial  gala  touch. 
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The  Gypsy  Heart 

(Cotifintird  from  ixifie  36) 

Rethcr.  and  she  foniul  she  could  laugh 
again,  alter  all..()nl\  occasionally  now 
did  the  pain  ot  Dick  come  to  drop  like 
a  dark  curtain  over  the  day. 

.\ntninn  ileepened.  and  the  first  raw 
winds  ot  No\emher  whipped  through 
the  tow  n  and  rattled  the  oak  branches 
outside  her  window.  Dad's  crew  was 
working  hard,  trying  to  finish  before 
the  first  snow.  All  the  poles  had  been 
set  and  the  wire  coidd  be  strung,  even 
in  freezing  we.ither.  if  necessary. 

M.irsiaret  tried  not  to  think  about  the 
job’s  In'invi  finishetl.  She  liked  it  here, 
lH*rhaps  even  l)ett«r  than  Blakesbnrg. 
She  couldn't  .ulmit  to  herself  \et  that 
it  was  because  of  Buzz  Edwards. 

The  day  before  Thanksgiving  there 
was  a  football  game.  Buzz  invited  her 
to  go  with  him.  They  had  g(K)d  seats 
and  the\  sat  huddled  together,  trying 
not  to  shiver.  They  yelled  and  screamed 
until  they  were  ne.irly  hoarse.  .A  dozen 
times  the\  le.iped  to  their  feet  when 
the\  thought  their  team  was  going  to 
hre.ik  through  the  line  .nid  go  for  a 
tonclulown. 

.\11  the  while,  as  they  shouted  and 
l.iughed.  the\  were  aware  of  a  tender¬ 
ness  In'tween  them.  It  was  there  in  the 
wa\  their  eves  met.  in  the  Meeting 
brnshiim  t)f  their  h.mds,  the  hardness 
of  their  shonlilers  touching. 

Then  abrnptlv  when  the  game  was 
well  into  the  third  cpiarter.  Buzz  turned 
to  her.  “Let’s  leave.  Margaret.” 

It  was  an  unheard-of  thing  to  do  but 
she  found  herself  nodding.  They  scram¬ 
bled  over  ,  other  c«)nples.  climlH*d  the 
steps,  ami  left  the  stadium.  A  Hake  or 
two  of  snow  was  beginning  to  fall. 
Mamaret  .watched  as  one  caught  on 
Bn/z  s  ev  clash  and  melted  there. 

"Where  to?’  he  asked  gruffly. 

“Somew  here  w  here  there’s  some  heat!” 
slu'  l.mghed. 

Buzz  grinned  and  tucked  her  hand 
into  his.  Thev  found  a  Inneheonette  that 
was  deserted  but  vvoidtl  Ih'  swarming 
with  people  after  the  game. 

“Here?”  Buzz  asked. 

“Yes.” 

They  slid  into  a  small  Ixrth,  and 
Buzz  ordered  them  bowls  of  hot  chili. 
They  ate  silently  and  then  pushed  the 
bowls  aside.  Buzz  cleared  his  throat 
awkwardly. 

“Margaret,  1  know  I’m  not  supposed 
to  say  this.  I’m  not  supposed  to  be  seri¬ 
ous  about  you.  But  1  am.  You  know  it. 
I  know  it.  Everybodv  knows  it.  1  can  t 
help  it.” 

“Buzz— don’t.” 

“Marg.iret.  I’m  not  like  Dick.  I’m  not 


one  of  those  here-today,  gone- tomorrow 
people.” 

“But  1  am.  Buzz.  That’s  the  whole 
thing.  .Any  day  now  we  may  be  leav- 
ing-” 

“Don’t  you  think  I  know  that?” 

Buzz  slipped  the  class  ring  off  his 
bony  finger  and  pressed  it  into  her  hand. 

“Take  it.  Margaret.  Keep  it.  I  promi.se 
von.  I’ve  thought  about  this  for  a  long 
time.  Look,  1  even  bought  this  for  you.” 
He  pidled  a  thin,  silver  chain  out  of  his 
piK'ket  and  threaded  it  through  his  ring. 

“W’ear  it  for  me,  Little  Gypsy. 
Please.” 

M.ugaret  sh(K)k  her  head  and  st(K)d 
up.  “1  can  t.  Buzz.  I’m  sorry.” 

Then  she  hurried  aw  ay.  .\s  she  reached 
the  street,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Buzz 
through  the  window.  He  was  sitting 
there,  he.id  down,  swinging  the  silver 
chain  and  the  ring  hack  and  forth,  back 
and  forth. 

Because  she  didn’t  want  to  answer  j 
her  mother’s  surprised  fpiestions  it  she 
.irrived  home  early,  Margaret  vv.ilked 
the  streets  for  nearly  two  hours.  It  was 
snowing  harder  now.  Sometimes  a  tear 
or  two  s<jueezed  out  of  her  evelids  and 
slid  dow  n  her  cheeks.  She  kept  her  fists 
knotted  in  her  cxiat  pockets. 

Hehictantly  she  went  home,  through 
the  s<iue.»kv  gate  and  up  to  the  front 
l>orch.  Dad  was  there,  home  early,  and 


he  looked  like  the  cat  that  had  swal¬ 
lowed  the  canary. 

“Got  good  news,  honey.  Hovv’d  you 
like  to  live  in  C!entral  City?” 

Margaret’s  voice  came  out  tunelessly, 
her  heart  thudding  heavily.  “We’re 
moving  again?” 

“This  time  were  going  to  stay  put. 
That  desk  job  in  the  general  office 
finally  came  through.  I  won’t  have  to 
hit  the  road  any  more!” 

“I  don’t  care  about  any  of  that,”  Mar¬ 
garet  said  angrily.  “1  want  to  stay  here. 
Dad.  I  want  to  fini.sh  schmrl  here!” 

(Continued  on  ptific  41) 
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“Hopsocks” 


NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  GO  there  are  Bonnie  Doon  socks,  anklets  and  casuals 
designed  to  see  that  you  go  in  style!  'Hopsocks',  of  extra  heavy  white  cotton, 
are  specially  made  for  dancing  without  shoes.  About  894. 

ALEX.  LEE  WALLAU,  INC.,  11  East  36th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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you 

talk 

better 

with 


CttAKI 


Uia  audio  and  visual 
mathods  for  a  boHor 
tOGching  job! 

as  tolovision  onablos 
poopU  fo  sea  as  wall  as 
haar  so  a  "Chalk  Talk¬ 
ing"  toachar  "draws  out" 
har  pupils  to  saa  and 
undarstand. 

YOUR  CHALKBOARDS 
ARE  YOUR  BEST 
VISUAL  AIDS! 

For  writing  and  lattar- 
ing 

For  homamoking.  saw¬ 
ing  and  ralotad  arts 
For  damonstration  and 
illustration  in  drawing, 
gaography,  graphic 
arts,  shop  work 

For  consistant  chalkboard 
parformanca  usa  Hygiaia 
hoiks  and  Hygiaia 
Chalkboard  Claonors. 


lYrita  for  fraa  circular  on  Hyginia't  four-point 
chalk  program.  It's  Freol 
Dapt.  PC -9 


THE  AMERICAN  CRAYON  COMPANY 
SANDUSKY  OHIO  NEW  YORK 


THE  SANTA  SPECIAL 

Hop  aboard  and  find  out  about  Christmas  customs  the  world  over 


Whan  you  taka  this 
imaginary,  interna¬ 
tional  trip  with  Santa, 
you'll  discover  that 
the  Christmas  season 
is  packed  with  senti¬ 
ment  and  many  dif¬ 
ferent  customs.  The 
starred  items  give 
you  clues. 

Counting  two  for 
each  word,  you'll 
earn  a  perfect  total 
of  120  points  if  you 
fill  in  tha  60  defini¬ 
tions  correctly. 

The  answers  are  on 
page  43,  but  don't 
peek  yet! 


ACROSS 


1.  Immense  desert  in  Mongolia. 

“  5.  In  Holland,  a _ bearer  is  chosen 

to  carry  a  lighted  lantern  through  the 
streets. 

“  9.  25  Across  _  in  the  shape  of 

a  baby  are  made  of  Yule  dough. 

10.  Relieves  pain. 

*12.  The  btdief  that  a  meow  at  Christmas 
brings  bad  luck  results  in  the  house 
_ Ix-ing  well  fed. 

13.  Shrub  of  the  honeysuckle  family. 

15.  Popular  word  meaning  to  snatch. 

*17.  Christmas  carol.  “We  Three  Kings  of 
Orient _ ” 

*18.  The  Greek  Orthodox  call  Christmas 
“The  _  of  Lights.” 

*19.  In  Scandinavia, _ _ almond, 

placed  in  rice  pudding,  will  bring 
marriage  to  the  finder. 

20.  Missouri  {abbr.). 

21.  Ton  (abbr.). 

*22.  In  England,  blazing  _  pud¬ 

ding  is  a  Christmas  treat. 

*25.  See  9  Across. 

27.  Southeast  (abbr.). 

28.  That  is  (abbr.  for  id  est). 

*29.  Another  name  for  St.  Nicholas  is 
_ Kbll. 

31.  What  the  landlord  collects. 

*34.  Expression  of  mirth  of  iJ  Down. 

35.  Exclamation  of  satisfaction. 

36.  Aged. 

*38.  Christmas  gifts  are  often  wrapped  in 
_  paper. 

*43.  See  49  Across. 

44.  Nickname  for  Yale  is  “Old _ .” 

*45.  In  Switzerland,  cattle  kneel  to _ 

Christ  at  Christmas. 

*46.  The  Swiss  believe  dumb  animals 
speak  on  Christmas _ 

47,  Member  of  the  Arab  League  border¬ 
ing  on  Saudi  .\rabia. 

*49.  Favorite  Christmas  foixl  in  England 
is  _ 43  Across. 

51.  Military  armored  motor  car. 

52.  .\  nod. 


DOWN 


1.  You  can  enter  or  leave  through  this. 

2.  Popular  expression  for  “all  right.” 

*  3.  Chopped _ _  is  now,  together 

with  suet,  the  chief  ingredient  of 
49  Across,  43  Across. 

4.  Poetic  word  for  “island.” 

5.  Observes. 

6.  Fruit-filled  pastry, 

7.  In  this  manner. 

8.  Famous  Nevada  city. 

*  9.  Rosy-cheeked _ singers  are  a 

familiar  part  of  the  Christmas  scene 
in  England. 

*11.  In  Europe,  he  arrives  on  Dec.  6  with 
gifts  for  good  children. 

12.  Temporary  quarters  for  people  living 
outdoors. 

14.  District  .Attorney  (abbr.). 

16.  Crooked. 

23.  Employ. 

*24.  In  France,  oats  were  left  in  the  wooden 
shoes  for  the  camels  of  the  Three 
Wise _ 

*25.  Christmas  tree  favorite,  considered  to 
lx*  the  tree  of  life. 

26.  Confederate  general. 

*29.  In  P'rance,  each  child  hopes  to  have 

his _  filled  with  sugar  plums. 

*30.  Prickly  evergreen  used  as  decoration 
at  Christmas  time. 

32.  Not  sophisticated. 

*33.  “O  little  town  of  Bethlehem. 

How  still  we  see  _  lie  . . .” 

37.  Food  regimen  followed  for  health 
reasons. 

38.  .At  what  time? 

39.  Call  of  the  wild  goose. 

40.  Within. 

41.  Crave  for  the  dead. 

42.  One  of  the  CJreat  Lakes. 

43.  One  (juarter  of  a  bushel. 

48.  Ma.ster  of  .Arts  (abbr.). 

50.  North  C.irolina  (al>l>r.). 
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no  seams 


to  worry  about 


seamless  stockings 


The  Gypsy  Heart 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

The-  hurt  in  her  heart  was  building 
and  building  until  she  was  certain  it 
would  explode.  Dad  rubbed  a  hand 
over  his  face  and  sighed. 

“You  mustn’t  think  for  a  minute  that 
I’ve  liked  moving  around  any  better 
than  you,  Margaret.  But  I  wanted  to 
keep  the  family  together.  That  seemed 
important  to  \our  mother  and  me.” 

Mother  came  in  and  Dad  gripped  her 
hand.  Margaret  saw  the  gesture  and 
something  stirred  in  her  heart.  Of  course, 
they  had  tried  to  make  e.ich  new  home 
a  happ\  place.  \N’ith  a  sudden  flash  of 
insight  she  knew  it  hadn’t  Iwen  as  easy 
for  them  as  they’d  pretended.  She  knew, 
too,  that  Dad  had  worked  hard  for  the 
promotion  and  she  hadn't  even  congrat¬ 
ulated  him  on  getting  it.  But  nothing 
seemed  to  register  in  her  heart  at  the 
moment  Init  her  own  grief,  her  own 
hurt. 

Even  though  she’d  vowed  she  would 
never  let  it  happen  again,  it  had.  She 
was  going  to  have  to  tear  her  heart  up 
by  its  r(K)ts  again  when  she  said  good- 
b\  to  Buzz. 

“It’s  the  last  stop,”  Dad  said  uneasily. 
“I  promise  you  that.” 

“But  it’s  too  late  now!”  she  cried  for- 
lornlv. 


I  HE  Thanksgiving  Day  feast  wasn’t  a 
happy  one.  Hardly  Ix'fore  the  last  bite 
of  turkey  was  eaten,  the  packing  cases 
were  brought  in  and  opened.  Methodi- 
callv.  with  a  cold  heart,  .Margaret  be- 
gxin  emptsing  her  closet  and  folding 
clothes. 

There  hadn’t  been  a  word  from  Buzz. 
But  then  why  should  there  be?  She’d 
made  it  very  plain  how  she  felt,  hadn’t 
she?  She  phoned  him  to  say  good-by 
because  she  owed  him  this  one,  last, 
decent  gesture. 

“Buzz,  we’re  moving,”  she  said.  “Sat¬ 
urday.” 

“I  heard.” 

“Oh.  Well.  I  just  wanted  to  say  good- 
by.  It’s  been  fun.” 

“I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I’ll  lx*  over.” 

PHOTO 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


F«OM  YOU*  OWN  NEGATIVE 

LIMITED  TRIAL  OFFER  1  ord*. 

per  cuilomer.  What  a  different,  dis¬ 
tinctive  end  personol  way  to  send 
greetings.  Send  favorite  negotive  (if 
no  negotive  send  snopshot  — JOc  eiitra 
^chorge).  Offer  eapires  December  1st. 
Satisfaction  auoronteed 

^  Write  for  FREE  MAILER 

2k.  BOX  lOAFIl,  BROOKLYN  20,  N.  Y. 


When  he  came,  she  was  alone  in  the 
living  room.  (!huck  had  gone  out,  and 
Mother  and  Dad  w  ere  packing  dishes  in 
the  kitchen. 

“You’re  about  ready,  I  guess,”  Buzz  , 
said.  I 

“Yes.”  ' 

“Will  \ou  take  my  ring  now?”  1 

“1  can’t.  Buzz.  Please  understand.”  ^ 

“I  do.  But  I’ll  keep  trying.  It  will  al-  i 

ways  be  the  same  with  me  as  it  is  right  i 
now.  I  want  \ou  to  know  that.  I’ll  write  ; 
you  often.” 

“Will  you?”  she  asked  in  a  tight  voice. 

She  was  remembering  that  Dick  had 
said  that  once,  but  still  he  hadn’t  writ¬ 
ten.  The  promise  had  meant  nothing. 
Would  Buzz  be  the  same?  Ma\lx’  it 
wasn’t  fair  to  condemn  him  in  advance. 
She’d  just  have  to  wait  and  see. 

Buzz  smiled  at  her,  revealing  the 
chipped  front  tooth.  Somehow  his  smile 
had  alw  a\  s  made  her  feel  a  strange  ten¬ 
derness  for  him,  for  it  held  such  wist¬ 
fulness,  such  warmth. 

“I  mean  it,  Margaret.” 

“You’re  nice.  Buzz.  You  really  are.” 

Dick  had  been  niee,  too,  and  when 
she’d  come  here,  she’d  been  certain 
there  could  never  Ix’  another  bo\  as 
nice.  But  Buzz  was.  Perhaps  even  nicer. 
When  she  thought  about  it.  she’d  met  a 
lot  of  interesting  people,  made  a  lot  of 
friends,  probably  a  gotxl  many  more 
than  the  average  girl  because  she  lived 
a  nomad  kind  of  life.  In  a  way  she  was 
ver\  lucky  to  have  a  family  that  kept  i 
moving.  Eunn\ ,  how  she’d  never  thought  ! 
of  it  like  that  before.  ' 

Buzz  reached  out  and  gripped  her 
hand  tightly. 

“We  still  have  tonight.  Let’s  take  a 
walk,  .Margaret.” 

W.BN  they  went  ont  into  the  snowy 
night  for  the  la.st  time  together,  there 
was  sadness  in  Margaret’s  heart.  They 
walked  silently,  shoulders  touching. 
Everything  they  did  and  said  held  all 
the  poignancy  of  gofxl-by  in  it. 

When  finally  Buzz  brought  her  home, 
his  last  words  were,  “I’ll  write.  Little 
Gypsy.” 

She  stood  at  the  door  and  watched 
.  him  go.  She  wanted  so  desperatelv  to 
believe  him.  When  he’d  gone  out  of 
sight,  with  one  last  wave  of  his  hand, 
she  opened  the  door  and  went  inside. 

'  She  l(K)ked  around  the  house,  and  oddly 
I  enough,  she  didn’t  mind  leaving  so  ter- 
I  ribly.  Of  course,  she  would  miss  Buzz, 

!  But  there  was  a  new  eagerness  in  her 
I  gypsy  heart  for  all  the  tomorrows  and 
I  what  they  would  bring— a  new  under- 
I  standing  that  life  was  a  continuous  ad¬ 
venture,  Dick  '.  .  .  Buzz.  .  .  .  What  other 
j  fine  boy  might  it  be  tom«)rrow? 

Copyright,  1958,  by  Scholastic  Maga¬ 
zines.  Inc. 
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Coyed  cheering  squad 


We  salute  an  Aineriean  Teen  Queen  aiul  Princess! 


Follow  this  simple  7-Night  Plan  for 
quick,  sure  results.  Use  medicated 
Mercolized  Wax  Cream  each  night  for 
1  week.  Then  see  how  fast  teen-age  skin 
problems  are  brought  under  control  as 
(1)  unsightly  blemishes  dry  up  and 
clear  away  (2)  blackheads  dissolve 
and  enlarged  pores  shrink  (3)  exces¬ 
sive  oiliness  disappears.  Not  a  cover- 
up  cosmetic.  Mercolized  Wax  Cream’s 
antiseptic  action  works  under  the  skin 
surface.  Start  using  it  today.  Sold  on 


AT  ALL  DRUG  AND  COSMETIC  COUNTERS 


SPECIAL  OFFER!... 

“GENIE  GEMS” 

Lustrous,  uniform,  hand- 
knotted,  simulated  pearl 
necklace  with  rhinestone 
set  adjustable  clasp  and 
matching  earrings. 

Reg.  value  .  .  $3.00 


BOTH  for  only  $1 .00  postpaid 


"GENIE  GEMS,"  Box  3629,  Cranston,  R.  I.  I 

Please  send  me _ special  offer(s)  i 

Enclosed  is  SI  .00  for  each  set  of  necklace 
and  earrings.  ’ 

Nome _  I 

Address _  I 

City _ Zone _ Stote _  . 


/"E  APPL.\UD  Lynda  Harper,  17, 
the  Queen  of  Teen-.\ge  Dress¬ 
makers,  and  Christine  Engstrom,  13,  the 
Princess  of  Teen-.\ge  Dressmakers.  The 
girls  were  crowned  at  festive  ceremo¬ 
nies  in  the  Grand  Ballrixtin  of  the  .\slor 
Hotel  in  New  York,  climaxing  the  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Company’s  annual 
Teen-.\ge  Dressmaking  Contest  for  girls 
aged  10  to  17.  Besides  the  Singer  Slant- 
Needle  Portable  Sewing  Machine  and 
fitted  sewing  case,  each  girl  also  receivetl 
$1,000  and  $500,  respectively.  The  six 
other  finalists  were  also  given  handsome 
cash  prizes.  .Yll  of  the  girls  and  their 
mothers  spent  four  glamour-filled  da\s 
in  New  York.  They  went  sightseeing,  at¬ 
tended  Broadway  shows,  ate  at  famous 
dining  places,  had  professional  coilFure 
and  make-up  sessions,  and  were  inter¬ 
viewed  by  the  press. 

Lynda  Harper,  a  lovely  brunette,  is  a 
senior  at  Bellaire  High  ScIuk)!.  in  Bell- 
aire,  Tex.  She  entered  the  Singer  Con¬ 
test  on  the  junior  level  several  \  ears  ago 
and  took  a  l(x;al  prize.  She  entered  ag.iin 
this  year  becau.se,  she  says,  “1  wanted 
to  learn  to  sew  well  with  wool  fabrics.” 
Lynda  enjoys  sewing  and  likes  “creating 
individual  styles  and  planning  my  own 
wardrobe.”  The  first  thing  she  ever 
made  was  a  pair  of  blue  and  xellow 
nylon  pajamas.  “The\  ’re  dust  rags  now,” 
sighs  L>oda. 

To  become  proficient  in  sewing.  L\  n- 
da  suggests  doing  what  she  did— prac¬ 
ticing  during  sinnmer  vacations.  “Don’t 
get  discouraged,  if  things  don’t  come 
out  right  at  the  first  try.  I  thought  I’d 
never  get  the  Peter  Pan  collar  of  my 
suit  entr\  to  come  out  right.  1  did  it 
over  and  over.” 

Lynda’s  w  inning  suit  is  of  brown  and 
beige  Scottish  wool  tweed.  The  box 
jacket  features  a  d.opped  shoulder  line; 
the  slender  skirt  is  high-w  aisted.  She 
selected  this  style  and  fabric  becau.se 
“the  colors  of  the  fabric  are  suitable  for 
my  skin  and  hair  coloring.  1  thought  the 
hound's-tooth  design  would  bring  out 
the  detail  in  the  jacket  front.”  The  suit 
is  made  from  Vogue  Pattern  No.  S-47()6. 
It  cost  her  $20.50  to  make. 

Incidentally,  L>nda  does  not  get  an 
allowance.  She  earns  her  spending 
money  by  modeling  and  baby-sitting. 
So  she’s  verv  happy  to  have  the  $1,0()0 
prize  money.  She  plans  to  go  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  where  she  will  study 
home  economics  and  foreign  languages. 
Lynda  hasn’t  decided  \  et  w  hich  of  these 
subjects  she  will  teach. 


Christine  Engstrom,  a  pretty  blonde, 
is  in  the  ninth  grade  at  John  Marshall 
jr.  High  School  in  Pa.sadcna,  Calif. 
Asked  why  she  entered  the  Singer  Con¬ 
test,  she  replied,  “Because  my  sister  won 
first  prize  in  the  senior  division  for  Pasa¬ 
dena  last  year.”  Her  sister  is  17-year- 
old  Suzanne  Engstrom.  Besides  sewing 
clothes  for  herself,  Christine  enjoys 
making  doll  clothes.  To  earn  her  spend¬ 
ing  money,  she  washes  dishes  and  baby¬ 
sits.  Christine  wants  to  be  an  actress 
and  hopes  to  atteml  Pasadena  Play¬ 
house  to  study  acting  when  she  com¬ 
pletes  her  high-school  education. 

Christine’s  brown  sailor  blou.se  and 
skirt  is  the  first  complete  outfit  she  has 
ever  made.  Her  winning  dress  is  from 
.\dvanee  Patterns  Nos.  856f)  and  8517. 
The  cost  to  make  wa  ..58.  Brown 

sailcloth  was  used  for  *  raight  skirt 

and  waist-length  inidet  jacket  with 
sailor  cxdl.ir.  Finely  striped  brown  and 
white  cotton  was  used  for  the  blou.se 
and  collar  trim  and  neckline  1k)w.  Her 
reason  ior  choosing  this  particular  out¬ 
fit;  “1  wanted  something  brown,  and 
something  I  didn’t  have  to  wear  petti¬ 
coats  with.” 

When  Christine  and  L\nda  were 
asked  what  they  enjtiyed  most  about 
New  York,  they  said,  “Seeing  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  and  visiting  the  U.  N.” 


Top  prize  winners  in  Singer  Dressmaking 
Contest— Lynda  Harper,  Christine  Eng¬ 
strom.  Girls  model  winning  garments. 
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No  Trespassing! 

(AiiMteerg  to  quiz  on  page  25) 

1.  c.  Busy  yourself  with  something  else 
by  all  means  when  someone  else  is  on  the 
telephone.  If  the  conversation  seems  con¬ 
fidential.  leave  the  room  without  being 
.isked  to  do  so. 

2.  h.  If  they  cheer  you  on  at  special  oc¬ 
casions.  they  will  enjoy  it  more  and  you 
will  know  you're  showing  them  your  best. 

3.  b.  It’s  friendly  to  say  hello,  but  don’t 
overstay  your  welcome.  Of  course,  if  your 
parents  or  their  guests  make  .i  point  of  in¬ 
cluding  you  in  the  conversation,  stay! 

4.  a.  It's  best  to  keep  out  of  .myone  else’s 
argument,  even  though  it’s  a  hard  thing  to 
d(»  at  times. 

5.  c.  Television,  like  everything  else, 
should  be  usetl  on  a  share-and-share-alike 
basis. 

6.  b.  Unless  you  really  w.mt  to  sec  the 
moN'ie.  there’s  no  point  in  going. 

T.  </.  If  you  can  t  carr>  through  a  job  by 
yourself,  it's  time  you  starteil  try  ing  .i  little 
’  jj.irder.  Of  course  if  you  nulUj  get  stuck, 
it's  lu  st  to  ask  for  a  little  help. 

S.  c.  However,  a  tamily  conference  on 
clothes  tor  a  \’ery  Big  Event  is  fun  some- 
tiuu'S.  .md  Mother’s  atlvii'e  is  alwavs  help¬ 
ful. 

y.  b.  BememlxT  that  not  everyone  shares 
your  tastes. 

10.  (i.  .\sk  just  once  anil  then  let  it  go 
it  the  person  says  he  diH-sn’t  need  .inything. 
N.igging  is  nagging,  no  matter  whether  it’s 
meant  to  Ik-  helpful. 


The  Gift  of  the  Magi 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

Jim  drew  a  package  from  his  over¬ 
coat  pocket  and  threw  it  upon  the  table. 

“Don’t  make  any  mistake,  Dell,”  he 
said,  “about  me.  I  don’t  think  there’s 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  haircut  or  a 
shave  or  a  shampix)  that  could  make  me 
like  my  girl  any  less.  But  if  you’ll  un¬ 
wrap  that  package  you  may  see  why 
you  had  me  going  awhile  at  first.”  | 

White  fingers  and  nimble  tore  at  the  1 
string  and  paper.  .\nd  then  an  ecstatic 
scream  of  joy;  and  then,  alas!  a  ijuick  . 
feminine  change  to  hysterical  tears. 

For  there  lay  The  C!ombs— the  set  of 
combs  that  Della  had  worshipped  for 
long  in  a  Broadway  window.  Beautiful 
combs,  pure  tortoise  shell,  with  jeweled 
rims— just  the  shade  to  wear  in  the 
beautiful  vanished  hair.  They  were  ex- 
pensise  combs,  she  knew  ,  and  her  heart 
had  simply  craved  and  yearned  o\er 
them  without  the  least  hope  of  posses¬ 
sion.  .\nd  now  they  were  hers,  but  the 
tresses  that  should  have  adorned  the 
co\eti-d  adornments  were  gone. 

But  she  hugged  them  to  her  bosom, 
and  at  length  she  was  able  to  look  up 
with  dim  eyes  and  a  smile  and  say;  “My 
hair  grows  so  fa.st,  Jim!” 

.\ntl  then  Della  leaped  up  like  a  little 
singed  cat  and  cried,  “Oh.  oh!” 

Jim  had  not  yet  seen  his  beautiful 
pre.sent.  She  helil  it  out  to  him  eagerly 


HOWTO  BE  POPULAR 
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Ptirkif  Btolhtn'  Jot  its  rttj  tstate  traJinf^  game. 

There’s  a  fortune  in  store  for  you,  FUN  galore 
for  you  in  this  fascinating,  world-famous 
game.  Be  the  envy  of  your  friends  as  a  “big 
tycoon”  who's  a  whiz  at  trading!  $4.00,  $$.00 
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upon  her  open  palm.  The  dull  precious  , 
metal  seemed  to  Hash  with  a  reHection 
of  her  bright  and  ardent  spirit. 

“Isn’t  it  a  dandy,  jim':*  1  hunted  all 
over  town  to  find  it.  You  11  ha\e  to  look 
at  the  time  a  hundred  times  a  day  now. 
Clive  me  \our  watch.  1  want  to  see  how 
it  looks  on  it.” 

Instead  of  obeying,  Jim  tumbled 
dow  n  on  the  couch  and  put  his  hands 
under  the  back  of  his  head  and  smiled. 

“Dell,”  he  said,  “let’s  put  our  CHirist- 
mas  presents  aw  ay  and  keep  ’em  .iw  hile. 
They’re  too  nice  to  use  just  at  present. 

I  sold  the  watch  to  get  the  money  to 
buy  your  combs.  .\nd  now  suppose  y  ou 
put  the  chops  on.” 

The  Magi,  as  yon  know,  were 
wise  men— w onderfnlly  wise  men— who 
brought  gifts  to  the  Babe  in  the  manger. 
They  invented  the  art  of  giving  Christ¬ 
mas  pre.sents.  Being  wise,  their  gifts 
vv  ere  no  doubt  vv  ise  ones,  possibly  be.ir- 
ing  the  privilege  of  exchange  in  case 
of  duplication.  .\nd  here  1  have  lamely- 
related  to  you  the  uneventful  chronicle 
of  two  foolish  children  in  a  Hat  who 
most  unwi.sely  sacrificed  for  each  other 
the  greatest  treasures  of  their  house. 
But  in  a  la.st  word  to  the  vvi.se  of  these 
days  let  it  be  said  that  of  all  who  give 
gifts  these  two  were  the  wisest.  Of  all 
who  give  and  receive  gifts,  such  as  they 
are  wisest.  Everywhere  they  are  wisest. 
They  are  the  Magi. 


Patktr  Brothers'  tradr-mark  Jor  its  dtUctivf  garni. 

If  you’re  mad  about  mysteries  —  Clue  is  the 
game  for  you!  Six  suspects  and  a  houseful  of 
clues  give  you  a  thrilling  chance  to  discover 
"whodunit”!  An J  it's  always  JiffiTunt!  $3.50 


CAREERS 


Varktf  Brothers*  trade-mark  jor  its  game  of  optional  goals. 

The  best  new  game  in  years  and  years!  As  ex¬ 
citing  as  starting  off  on  a  new  career  in  real 
life.  Brimful  of  adventure  .  .  .  and  barrels  of 
FUN!  Everyone's  playing  it!  Si.OO 
Wl  DE  WORLD  —  Like  to  go  places  and  do 
things?  "Hop  a  plane  —  see  the  world’  in 
this  thrilling  new  air  travel  game!  Gather  fas¬ 
cinating  facts  as  you  go,  Go,  GO!  $3-00 
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Brittleness  makes  fingernails 
split,  break,  difficult  to  manicure 
properly.  Seven  out  of  10  women 
have  regained  pliant  loveliness 
within  3  months,  simply  by 
drinking  daily  one  full  envelope 
of  Knox  Gelatine  (costs  about 
5^)  in  fruit  or  vegetable  juice, 
bouillon  or  water. 


